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I?(ited IQt/t^ 1890* 


Beveime and AgriciUture. 

GflDcnl- 

s^, 

I AM directed to ooknowledgo tlio receipt of your letter No. 76S, doted 
13tii November 1890, fluboiitting a iiionQgrat>Ii oa tbo gold and aityec worj^ f._ 
. tho Pimjab compiled by Mr. B. L, Sn^ag^as,, togetlier wim 
‘-Co^SfiSofler’H review of the soma. ' ^ 

2. In reply, I Jim to aay tlmt the lieutenwit-Governor agro« with 
Mr that Mr* Maclagan. hog carried out the task eotriiaj^ to bim with 

muflh fluccosa, and that be has merited the ndtnowlodgmeula of Govemmeat* 

• I have, &o,t 

E* a thomIon* 

* 

i?4»#nwe Secretary to Gotftmmentf JPunfair, 
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, No. 762—7230. 

riSiSClAL Co¥«ISSI0Keft*8 0»TI08, PoNJAB. 

Lahohb, doled I3i^ /?mjOT»&er 1890. ' 

D. C. JOHNSTONIS, EsanEB, 

OJg, Junior Seerettiry to Fimnciiil Comvm^ioaer, Punjah 

i 

S. G. THOMSON, Ebqfiki* C.S. 

Offfj, Be/venuo Secretary h Goveminentt Punjab. , 


Sib, 

1 am directed to forward five copies of a Mongg ^L an d_^ilvgr 

WnA In the Pnninb. MmpDed by Mr. E. D. MjdafflpTKSTTSiTdiiitnrt 
reports, coniSaaSS ampUfioil by permnnl inYMllgnUan. Ths MouograpI is. 
in Mr Elsmio^a opinion, very intereating, and contains much useful information. 
The mnatrations appended to it have been prepared under the snperyiflion of 
the Principal, Mayo School of Art, Lahore, and they add, m the Financial Com- 
imasioner'0 opinion, to the interest and value of the pabbcation. 

0 Mr Ehimie, I am to say, tniflte that His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor wUlaCTee with him in tiiinking that Mr. Maclagnn haa earned out 
the task entruPted to him with much success, and fcis fi% merited the thanks 
of Government. The iofitmetions issued by this office will be found m Fuuitici^ 
CbmmissiMsr's Ciroulw. Nos. 20 snd 51 ot i m For reason, to bo 
Inter thM'o ore dilBoniaes in Ulo wy of imbng suoh monogrephn really MJ 
and oxinnstivo; bnt Mr. MaoUgan bus. to Mr. Elsmio s opinion, mniio cxcnllont 
use of the niate rials at his clj&poBal. 

• 3 He first stotes the sources of Rupply of the precioufl nietnls. JJouo 

of the silver used is, it would appc-ai*, found in the m- 
snyw «opp»r. vince. The supply is made up of («) Chinese silver 

imnorted rid Bombay in alnba of cousidorable sia(f; (6) bar-ailver, known as ^wrf, 
or biead-loaf silver, Lported from Europe; (c) Ytlrkandi and Boklia^ 
fdl sUvor imported from Bombay and known aa hathtpaar silver ; (e) melted 
^iis, the best Iwmg (iti order) the mvaMdhi rupees, the N^andraim rupees, and 
the Bntish rupees; (^-silver from melted orunments. 

4 In para. 2 Mr. Maclagau states the mines of the places in the Punjab 

‘ where gold is found, and deacribes the raaniter in which 
«oW iniipb- gold is obtained. This source of supply is iinirai»ortant. 

Gold also comes from Europe and Australia in ingots and m leaven {pnnna, 
jmirn) from China. Gold leaves ui« also nujde from old coi^, of which a ^eut 
quimtity npponr, to bo ntiTkod for jowoUory; iiuMinn goW m tbo sb^. of five- 
lonblo ploore i» togcly importod; nnd Yirkanib mid Bokbibsn gold dii,l. nlno 
finds u market in the Punjab. 

5 The annual imports of gold and sUvet into the Province generally 

. ,, t must be very large, but no attempt is made to estimate 

Didhi abno is said to import, a croro of rupees of 
the two metals annually. It is said also that the bulk of the imports pass 
througli Delhi, Amritsar, Ijahore imd reshawar. 

6 Thu «rdf is in the Punjab the ospilaliat bolder of gold and silver, and 

* ' ' the etin^r (or artiaan goldsmith) is ordiiiarily merely a 

. TirtFrtf/.iiaii«*iii4r. who is soppliod either by a era/ or by hia ous- 

tomera with the metnl to be worked up. The ol^Tvationa in paraphs 
ifi 11 reeanlinff the Aundra as a caste and their character are, the Fioimcial 

interesting. The -dr, Mr. Maclagin says, b an™ 
^tod by his customera: he is iuUoepitable, haa^no sympathies, and is nobody a 
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s 


Onwienc ewkinf, ftc. 


friend. He is gsnerallj known to the police/' and he has a reputation for 
invet<;ratd dishonesty. His business is by no means a paying onej and. the 
general effect upon it of the 40 years of British rule ia thus described by 
Mr, Maclagan :— 

** We JiaTe therefore a decrease m the merely ostentations class of worka: 
“ an imrease but a concentration of the bettor forms ornament industry, and 
** a large development of the simplest and couraest kiiitis. As regards the 
“ sitTidrs as a class the effect has been generally beneficial-'’ 

7, The goldsmiths* weights and inatrumeulfl are cjirefuUj deaijribed m 
Goidimitw wsi^ta, parss* 1-t Olid 15, and in jiara. 16 the modes of testing the 

wd “d puTiSm- precious metals are explained. The Tru ioua wavs in which 
no go i Yur. silver are commonly purified are set forth in 

^ para. Ifi. 

8. Metal of the required purity having been obtained the *wndr proceeds 
to make the ornament. In villager the ordinary mi'nu'r will 
do the chasing and embossing and setting of stones iiimself; 

but in towQis there arc separate chissos of workmen for these different processes. 
In purn, lf> Mr. Machigan describes in considerable detail the TnajiufMture of 
each of the most common ornaments; and then proceeda to the subject of the 
TOoking of gild and silver wire, lace, thread, ribbon and bo forth. Gold inlaying 
has ceased at Moolian, and is declining elsewhere, except, i| is Raid, in Gujrat 
city. The electro-plating industiy BGcms not very important at present, though 
a hand-book: deBcribitig the proeeases wna lately publiahed »t Delhi. 

0- ^fr. Mfiehigan's dcacription of the variotia ontameuts contains much 
of rotaAb iijseful detail. Tlie Financial GrnnmiBsicfner has read with 
n^mniits, Jtc. interest flu? observationB regai'ding the religious acmnlaa 

of Iho people as to wearing or not wearing ornaments. The social aapeel; 
of the matter of ornament.wearing is diacuased in the doaing para, of the 
Monograph. The wealth of the Province in jewellery must he very con¬ 
siderable indeed, and there ia oveiy reason to believe that it is bereaamg steadily 
at p^ent; though it is posaible, as Mr. Maclagim Knuirks, that the Jpread oi 
Jlingliah educatiou, and anylhmg that myr in the future give a very dccideil 
impetuB to commercial enterprise, will effect a clmuge of habits. ^ 

10. As usual the treatment of the subject by the officers who have 
Dotrirt B«jiarti. Hiatrict Reports has been very unequal. In 

Mr. Maclagan s opinion the h^st reports ara by — 

Ldla Millnij, Extra Assistaut Commissioner, Lahore ; 

tjtia dowi'da Pershad. Officiating Extra Assistant Commisaiimer, 

Isniojl khan; » » 

^HkflHr* ^’u'burtoni Officiating Extra Assistant Commissioucr, 

Lain Chnoi Liil, Extra Asaistant Commissioner, Kfingra ; 

Mr. A. H. Diect, C.S,, Kulu ; 

Manlavi Zia-ud-dln, Extra Aasiatant Commiasionor, Delhi has nrenared 
anJ that preimml t„ tUo Jhang Diatrirt 0&, alj™ Cre 

r 

I bftve, &c., 

H. C. aTOHKSTONE, 

^ Ofy. Junior Seerrtary to Finl Commr., Punjath 
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MONOGRAPH 


m THE 

GOLD AND SILVER WORK 

07 THB 

PUNJAB. 


1- Scope of the fhllowing sketch.— Tha tollowitjg account of tUo 
Gold and Silw Work of the Punj^ La coropiied from District Reports suV 
tnitted to lUe FiuaflciAl Commisaionor m replj to a call for mformatioo. The 
main defects under which it labours are a want of compreliensweu^ of trcmtnient 
and an absence of iJci'sonal in formation on the part of the Compiler* i^icantime 
I would premise that where certain facts are stated in the following pages 
true for certain districts, this does not nwesaarily imply that they ore not 
true for other districts also, but merely that information is forthcoming regard¬ 
ing certain districta only. Further. I have avoided as far as possible the 
repetition of information already accessible iu Mr. Baden..PoweirB‘ “ Punjab 
Products” and ”Ptt»jab itiinufadnTCs” and Mr. Kipling’s not^^ in the Phtrkf 
Gaseticers. I would also premise that the word Goldsmith” in the following 
pages stands generally for a Silversmith as well. Further, that the monograph 
does not deal with the craft aa practiaed in Kative States, nor d(W8 it treat, 
except incidentally, of work in precious stones. And lastly, that it does not 
deal with jewellery aa made for European customers- A few plates have lieea 
attached to the monograph, but further illustrations will be found iuMr. Baden- 
Powell’s “ Punjab Maiiv.fadure»" and in the Appendix to Captain Davies’s Shah- 
pur Settlement Report. , 

3. Gold ajid Silver foand in the Province.*— Tho only native 
ailyer traced in the Province is that of the Wnairi Rnpi Alines in Kulu, which 
have not now been worked for many years. 

Gold is found In small tinantitiea in the sand of the Secs wap, Alonimajra, 
Gliag(rar and Kosulln Nuclia in the UmbnUn Dislriot; of the SuRej in Simla ; of 
the Mangarwiil, Dhobah, Chohal and Dadiu* Khads of Hoslmrpur; of the Bias 
in the D^aand Dninirpnr Tahails of the Kingra Diatriot; of the Jhelum above 
the Gataliiln ferry; of the Kahan, K4ai and Buuhd “ka5 ”-esof the Jhelum 
Tnliaa, the Banj. Nalla Bunlm and KaMn ** kaa”-es of the Cliakwdl Talisll, and 
of the Gnbbif, Sawnn nnd Aukar “ kaa ”*es of the Talagang TnlisB of the 
Jhelum District, Also in the sand of the Sohan, Seel and Indus Rivera of the 
Pindigheb ntid Attock Talislls of Riiwalpiiidi; in the Indus and Kabul Rivera 
nnd their tributaries in Pefihilwarj and in the Indus in Hnzara, Kobat and the 
MiiinwdU Tahsil of Bimna. In Pesbdwor tho extraction of gold is confined 
apparently to ten villages m Kohlit to the four tappils of Jabbi, Alandari, NiHb 
and Shnkardara; nnd in Rawalpindi to the flixteen villages of Attock, Khaimihol, 
Dunnali, Alulok, Jullnba, Piiidighob, Itlus, Kambal, Eot Alnlior, Mari, Balah, 
Cbapri, Oojri, Nam, Alakhnd and KhanL 


• Sdino fort* aiTiiP in offiiAU eonwpnaaoe'!* "n tbn rabjwl wa InctgpuMtmt in foU*]wluca«niu(. 
h farthiif' lnf<mnitUim O. In fn ihe B^porn W md jmim. U i 

Jhctnm. rutLP. S5 luul I2l i TltiSI |C!Twnih>i pm. 0*4^ Hioim. PoiIiAwnr, IJ, 

inH bsiXieniifMle fl«!wy WOoiJDii, T'«rtrftA...n.jtiiiwr »BaSlui nncMNinl »tthm nbd« 

■nfajiHa tdr UiKt I>|ilikt. 





TIio BC&fion for working in Umbalb is the three montba of the rtiins; in 
KohAt, August and December to Atercb; in Peshawar, in early vrintor aud in BUm~ 
mer when the rivers nro low. As to Peshilwar, however. Captain Hostings 
rei>orted some yeors ego that the gold was washed in Septombor and October, 
and again in March and April In Jbeloni the }'ie1d is said to be proportionata 
, to the abundance ui[ the rains. 

The washing is done in UmballA by Knhars ” called “ Doolas/’ who 
work in gangs of eight and ten men, sharing the proiits and independent of a 
capitalist. ISo Feshawaris wash for gold, hut all the work in Peshkwar is 
done by Cis-Indus Kill lira and Xyurias in parties of ten or more. In ld7b the 
average size of a party in FeshiLWor was re|K>rtetl to be seven; in Kohiit the 
average is ten to a tray. 

The proeeases employed in the Salt Range are detailed at pages 12 and 13 
of Mr. Baden-Powell’s “ I^tinjah Frod-uctu,** to which the reader ia referred. In 
Pesbawnr tlie snnd is collected by damping the palm and applying it gently to 
the ground, instead of byecraping the sand out xvithn wooden ahovel. The fonu 
of lirun or cradle varies. In Umholla it ia a large open round trough with a 
tube in uiie side; in Pindigheb it ia a rtotangnlar trooflen boj open at the top, 
with an aperture at the bottom of one of the aides; in Peshawar (where it 
is called'a hawti) it ia a circular tniy about six inches deep and three feet 
in diamotor. All tliese are dilfereub from the Jfaeliim type described by 
ilr. Baden-PowoU. In Kohat the cradle is ten feet Jong by two feet broad, 
and is snid to cost Bg, 10. In Eclwnlpindi the water for washing the sand 
is applied with a ladle called kaswa. Thu rced-sieve docs not seem to he used 
in Veshiiwar, Kohub and Umballa; nor does the Imri or wooden platter (called 
"pAuWr' in Buwalpindi) come into play for the purposes of a second washing in 
tliOfiu districts. In Bawnlpindi the sand, is transferred to the phulU when about 
a 8^r has boon left, and mercury is applied after this has bwn ruduced to half 
a B^r. lu Umbalhi mercuiy ia applied when the mud has been reduced to a 
tweutieth of its original weight.. The amount of mercury used in Rswalpindl is 
snppoaed to equal half the estimated weight of the gold. In Buwolpnidi too 
water Is used to help the proccBS of rubbing away the mud from the mercury and 
gold. In Peshkwar the mercury is squeezed out through the cloth without being 
heated; the gohl being heated afterwords to sb-UDgthen it. In Bawalpindi and 
tTmballn the usWof the cloth at all b not uoiiced. 

<r 

The total amount of gold found in the Province is, it Is hardly necessary 
to Bay, quite msiguificant. The gold resulting from one washing in Peahiiwar w 
stated to be between one and twe and in Kangra four to five nTmti^ worth 

of gold dtisli is all that can Iio extracted in a day. The return for the season in 
Peshawar and Kohiit is said to average ten fn/rfs n day. The profit to lie mode 
from the industry is wjually inflignificimL In TJmha 11a eight annas is tbo most 
a man can make in a day even when he is successful in finding his gold. In 
Peshawar the gold washers make from three auuoa to one rupee, or on an averago 
about six nnnns a day, per man f hut in 1875 the average was reported to bo 
from two to four ann^ a day, and two annas u day ia really as much as the 
washer expects. The river gold of Umballa ia held to be first class, hut that 
of the ludus is inferior and bcIIs in the Poshdwar and Kohiit markets for only 
Bs. 14 to IG a ioM, 

The owner of a tray on the Imlns, when lie is separate from Ihe workmen, 
may in Fesluiwar take the gold from the workmen at Bs. 2 below the Peshawar 
price t in Kohiit lie gets Rs. 4 for each iohi extracted. The farmer’s gross 
annual profits are in Kohdt eafcimated at Rs. 40 a tiny, and hie net profits, after 
deducting advances, price of gold, etc., at Rs. 20 u irny. The proprietors of the 
soil too in some nhtces in I’esLlwar get Re, 1 n tray; in Zurohi they get Rs. 2, 
and in other villages at various rates. At Hnnd Ute Kirin takes one roH 
per diem per tray. In Rannu the gold is delivered iit a fixed price to « farmer, 

while the proprietors got a fixed proportion of the proceetla. 

« 

The Government does not tax the washings in Kangrn, noshiitrpur, 
Hazara, Bannn or Feshuwar. lii Umbalhi the monopoly for the Seeawiin and 
Manimiljra is Bohl Annually ; the average return for the last three yonrs bag 
been Rs. I4 on the former, and fis. 183 on the latter uadi. In the Jhelum 


3 


TahsQ cradles are assessed at Rs. 2-8-0 eacli; m Cludtwdl at Rs, 5 ^and m Talngaag 
At Rs. 2-4-0 to Bs. 0. The nomber of cradles lost year in tlio above tLreo Jliclum 
Tabsfls was^ rospecLiveljt 80, 24 and 33. In RSiwalpindj tbe ordinarj system is 
for licenses to be siveti to the workers, the nite at Makhad being Bs. 5 a license, 
and in the other villages Ks. 2. The average results for the three years ending 1888 
was Rsu 200. In 1880-00 the goldwashing of the Attock and Sohnn was leased for 
Rs. Oift. In Kolmt Government takes Rs. G a tiay, of which, in jtlgir villages, 
three quarters go to the jagirditr. The average yield for the last five years in 
Hnnn ti h Rs. 130. 

t 

n'he figare reached by the Eiiwnlpindi licenses in 1880 is the oiilcome 
of an nttempt made by Bnrdpean enterprise to work the goldivashings on a 
large scale. I und erstand that the woi'ks were destroyed by » flood, hot the 
history of this attempt is entirely ignored in the report an tnnitted from the 
EAwalpindi District, and fiifthor information regarding it is wanting. 

3- Different kinds ef Gold- —The bulk of imported gold is passd^ 
a tmn applied to English and also to Australian goM nnd to European gold 
generally, A or “pa^snX’* is a htmp or ingot ; and the word is used 

beennse English gold is always aoM In block. The ingot is someHniea stamped 
with a B., Bometimes with the words “ Nationn] Bank *’ or ” Ediolis Bank 100 "; 
and fiometimea with a figure showing the percentage of fineness. In IIisE«r wo 
find the jwitd in small hexagona of 24 i4>ld« and 4| rndshds each, snid to bo 
imported from Sliarp and Wilkins ; but most commonly it seems to ho in bars. 
In Amritsar the piece is of 26 fpfdsIcBS 2^ imthda j in Oujrrmwalii 26 iolih ,'aud 
in Dera Ismail Khan 25 iCiphu. Another account weighs it at 24 tofdn S md^fule 
and 6 rniiif. The stick or bar form imported to Amritsur weighs SO 
4 wid4ihdg. The import into Dera IsToail Klmn is said to be made through the 
Bombay Bank, and sometimes by the Lahore Branch of the Bank of Bengal 
One account Gays that pnmt gold is passed througli the furnace 24 times with 
a loss of 4 rnfw per fohf of alloy; and that there are two kinds of paif'i", the 
ns/I and the naW, of which tho latter has no mark, does not adhere to the size 
of ingot and is inferior in quality, selling at about 8 annus lees per toifi than tho 
Somo Bonks sell pnssd purer than others, and (in Amritssr at least) there 
will generally be Ro, 1 tol-S-6of Bilvoriuafr/hfof The prices of Enroponn 
gold, of Conroe, fluctuate; hut the figures ipioted Inst aututnu in nissitr ore Rs. 23, 
118^23-8-0 sod Rs. 24 ^ler tohi, according to qualtly; in llohtftk Ra. 24; in Gn^g^^OIl 
fis. 23, or Rs. 23-12-0; end in Si&lkot Rs. 23. In Mooltan bars marked “ lUO” 
obtained Ra. 23-4^0 per tvld^ and for each unit Ijelcw RiU the price is decreased 
by 3 annas 9 pies per toM. In Liihoro t-ha pri^e given was Ks, 24-1-3-0 and in 
Eohjii Rs, 25, The usual price, it will be kcgh, was from Rs. 23 to 24 a intd • 
the high figure for Lahore m unexplnint'H'I. The cost of caiTiago raises the price 
in Kangra to *1 annas a tohl aljove the Amritsar price Cor the correspond lug 
<piaUty, and the Bta-imported gold of Peabawnr is quoted at. 4 annus a /cJffal-eve 
the corresponding Bc-mbay rate. 

Fnnna oT prrfrn gold is gold in the form nf leaves. It ts in this •■iliapc that 
the gold known os Chinese is sold it fetches Rs. 22-1't'O, Hs, 2341-Oor Ks, 24 at 
Huss^; and will bo found in the inarkot se far ns PesMiivar. Gold in leaves a 
few Inches square is sedd in Simla i the Ijest kimi uf thia form of gold has the 
figure 100 stampc'd on it. 

Wlien o/i orntmenfn fire melted down jind sold in lumps Uji’y npjjear in 
various sizes and &liiq>ea with variotis rateiii nnd iue known as dvifin 2 /df.td.'* 
In ShUkot we find the gold of etdid ornaments, such as hiinds and hongles, 
soiling for a a much aa Rs. 22 the. Uthf, while the mort' delicate articles when 
ttioltod doAvn, give a gohl valued at. Rs. 16 to tts. 20 a tf'U. When old 
ortiamL'nt.s are (ns Boems to bo more generally the raHo) sold by the leaf they nre 
known as “ (!(?«<; pfinna,” or nnuv conunouly nrendy as “ pan no,” “paira,'* 
‘'pafrrr," ''Tfrmf,*’ etc,, which will sell according to purity at all price's frt'Ui 
ila, 16 to Rh, 24 per to(X. ''ITie sumo l**mi3 apply to plites made out of impure 
gold, gold lace, gold wire, etc., which have been purifled. Such platos soil Id 
Loliore ut Rs. 24-6-0 a. told. 

Gold " pairds"' muy also be made from old caina. You haiuracr yom* coin 
oat flat, dip it in Galt w'ater, rub it with Bhutkn' from tho r/iufAd, and heat it 
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till the alloy disappears or oearly so. Tlio "palm '* that results is of course leas 
in weight than tue origioal coin; for instouoo, the Hussiau mohar or five-rouble 
piece used at Dem Ismail Khtm for this purpose weighs 7^ musAtfi {mditha of 7 
rafts) and contains about 5 raffs of copper; and the resultingpatro weiglis 
fj\ fit‘Uhds (tjwVta of 8 ra/fs). The size of jwifm is given at 4 inches square. 
A very valued coin for this purpose is the Jaipur moAar, the gold of which 
sells at Sialkot for Ha. 24 a toU: in the Derajdt it is apparently no longer found 
though Us name is still known. Similarly ** athmsihdi and “chemdsltda " are no 
longer employed in Guji-anwula, though in Gurddspuraud Umballa theaf/unrfu/ia at 
least is oceasionalTy used: it contains ^ mdsha of cop}>er alloy. The Bokhdntn 
'* f7?/d” is commonly used ; for example, in Peshawar, Hassim, Shahjiur, Rjiwal- 
pindl, Muolt/in and Sidlkot: atSiiUkotit fetches Es. 2- a told, at Mooltjin Rs, 23 
and in tlaailni Ra. 24; while in Rawalpindi a tHIii sells for Es. fl. With Bokharan 
tilltis will sometimes bo found coins of Khokund. The gold obtaiueii fi-om 
ia gGnerallv considered slightly inferior to ptistd. The Dutch ducatm known as 

or htidl'iti are also extensively nBe<l, In Suilkot (where they are also said 
to 1 h? caviled their gold sells at Rs. 24 per luld; at Mooltan at Be. 23, and in 

Haziim at Rs. 25, In ll!iwal[iradi a fiufm ia said to fetch Rs, 7-8-0. Mohan of 
Avirangwb aellatBiiwnlpindifor Ra. 2G-l(t-0a piece, and Muhammad Shnldsat 
Hs. 22, Old rno/jnrff of Mui'shcdiibad and Foimkhiibad will be foimd in the Dera 
Umai] Khan District, but they are kept now merely as norarn or to bo strung on a 
necklace (htnkal or /iaiNetii). Jn oialkot a Fornikliubadi or iLtdtZftri (t e., an 
E, I. 0. Murshwl^Ibudi) mnlutr commands a price of Rs, 20 per piece or Rs. 24*8-0 
per (ofa. In Simla the coins moat in request used to be those of Aklair’g coinage, 
which fetched, they say, Ra. 25 to Rs, 28 each t now the favorite com is the old 
Jiiipuri os/miyi; tlvegold of the newdaipuri woW? IB not. wi good. And in 
Mozaflrargoi-h will occasionally be found mohavs imiioited from Bnhtfwaljmr. 

gold is al.w imported largely in tho filuqm of five-rouble pieces, 
known as Tt is said tlmt l50 of these enter Amrit.sar every dayr and 

the 5iUi as there known is mtisMj in weight and k valued at Rs. 12-4-0. 
Thev are found in Jhang, Rdwalpintli and clonbtl^s in other districts also. In 
Shahpiii' tho term ii'fU' is apparently ajjpHod to English sovereigns and half 
sovereigns. 

(fold ifujst is generally known us ^ri, and will be fovuid in the Jhelumyid 
Rawalpindi mai'kets, in the latter of which itk also known as ** drujtTwffa,” from 
the dr lilt or cradle used hy gold washers. YarkHndi dust is sold in Kudu, and in 
Liilioj'e it fetches the low price of Rs. 12 to Hb, 20 a toht, Uokhiiiwn dust, 
however, is quoted at tho Bame hgure in Lahore, and in Mooltim it fetches Rs, 20 
or Rs. 21, PciihjSwar gold dust is worth Bs. 22 a told, but before reaching the 
goldsmiths it is further ]iurified, losiug 4 rails in the (thf, and it is sold in 
Pe^ihitwur for Es. 23-2-0 a toid. TJie gohl dust is, in Peslatwar at least., generally 
roeltod and made into stickst Ivefore being sold in the market, A gold known as 
" duid Bokhdra " will be found in Gurflaspnr, where it is said tolje ohtaiimbk' 
only from certain old Bikh families. 

The purest gold of all k known as “feuutian,” It costa about Rs. 25 
a hdri, and ia used for beating out gold leaves. It is also very geiicndly 
uiied in settmg stones, whence the setter of stones or wiurassuMr ie often 
Imown nstlw "kundoTtadz" In Hoshkrpur pin-e gold is known aa "korad" 
For alloys various mimes ure found, as, for instnucc, fa^da (nn alloy willi copjjer 
and silver) in Oujnit; and in Miizaffnrgnrh gold contniniiig J alloy ia tulleil 
hifiriwnnak. In Biiilkot imy gold w'hicli has in it an alloy of anytliing lietween 
2 raft^ mul one (rtrtflJia to the tfiTd of gold k called rhatiduu: an alloy of silver 
with gold in -Uielmn is calletl oiinVin Dcra I^^IIla 1 ] Khan pUM, in I'ml^alla rdpeha, 
A similar alloy of eopftcr is called in Sailkot, Jlicluni and Dcre Isniuil 
Kliau; or stifjhavja, lus in Sii'dkot and Umlmlla: while an alloyed gold contain¬ 
ing one ftidhsa of silver and one of copper to the told of gold i.s known os dokara 
or dnmna; the former word l>eing affected in Jhelmn.lhe iattor in Dora lamail 
ond both indiffGrently in Sialkot. In Ilo.shiiirpur any gold aUoyed with silver is 
called pihit, and gold alloyed with copper htig. 

In Jhang we meet with a kind of gold called ^(7 gold, which perhaps 
corresponds with the tuitt silver noted below. ^ 
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4- Different kinds of Silver “A verj large amount, as much, it is 
&aid, as lls, 8,000 wurtb per diem, of Chinejse silver la imported into Amritsar 
vid Bombay ; tills generally appears in the firm of slabs valued at 0,000 a 

piece. Similar slaWeaii be seen in Bhlwaiii nod doubtlusa elsowLere, TUc Cliineso 
silver at Amritsar contains a copper alloy of about Re. 1-8-0 per cent. In 
Rohtnk Ciiitiese silver sella at 11 mdshna to the rupees in Hias^ at Its. ifir, 
Rs. 107*8-0 or Rs, 108 per hundred toftfs, according as it ia 10 pn;j, 10^ pnn or 
17 pan, (The odd rupees over IQO itt this form of calculation are known as 
hadka in Hiasdr/and as badlaur iu KohiU). In Uisstlr the Chiucse silver is 
known as etUt, from the sib or slabs m which it is sold. 

Another kind of silver, that known os the or brcadlonf silver, is the 
bar silver imported from ISuropa; it is especially pure, and sells at SiSlkot for 
Re, I-1'3 n foM and ill Hazdia fur 10| vtdthfh to the rupee, Viirkandi aod 
Bokharan is inijiortcd into Lahore, where it sells at 11 intbkd)i to the rupee. 
Yurkandi I'unt has about Rs. 100 in an ingot, and is found also in KuUi t it sella 
in Montgomery at 10| mdsftds the rupee. In Gnjrdnwitla the ose of Yiirkandi 
has apparently died out, 

A very much esteemed silver is the /i(f(Aipaur, or elephant's foot silver, 
ao-oallcd from the*shape. It is a soft silver, and used for its softness in wire¬ 
drawing : an ingot ftom w'hich ailver wire is to be drawn w'ill consist of three 
parts of copper to 64 of hdfhiprtar silver. It is said generally to have a hone's 
hoof impressed on it, vrhen sold in the markei It ie imported from Bombay to 
Lahore, where it sells at 10 vidshiU 7 ratfa to the rupee. In Dera I.Mitiuiil Khan 
it sells at He, 1-1-6 a told. This is jjrobably the same as the etlnuc'th' or hoof- 
marked silver which is used in brick in Gurddspur ; and perhaps the same as the 
pasm or bar silver employed in JuHundur and Ludhiana. 

Tlie f'oin most commonly melted for silver is the Ndtuiij^fuiki or Sikh 
rupee, the silver of which w very ordinaiily used for ornaments. In Gujnlnwula 
ita use is Baid to have dicil out, but we still find it lused in districts like Gurtlua- 
pur, Jholum and Dem Ismail Khan. In the lost named district the price is 
stated to be Ee. 1-0-9 per tolti. This rupee is supposed to iveigh 1wins/Ki’jr, and 
aells at Re. 0-15-fl. More modern Sikh coins are known to the trade as Rdjskdhif 
aud*arc used in Umballa and Kulu, where they appear to be mainly represented 
by recent PntMla coinage. The Sandrdmi rupee front Kabul is used on the 
frontier, and is considered the next best ailv^ after the SdnahhoM, Shsh 
Shuja’s and Dost Muhammad's ooiua are held to be the bust; tliose of the present 
Amir Abdurrahman are alloyed with one iiufsha of lead and copper to the toid. 
Tlie English rupee is looked on as containing J mtUhn of copper and lead ; aiul 
ifl valued, roughly, at 1 anna less than the same ivnigUi of silver. 

Silver uIeso appears in the market In blocks or wcdgcB, known aa 
which will sometimes be deeply indented so as tii divide off into even weights. 
The Mela U prepared from inferior silver by refining or purification. It seifs for 
11 mdshds the rupee at Lahore, in Montgotneiy and in Ha^itra; at Ru. 1-0-1 per 
loUi in Sidlkot. 

Silver prepared from meiW oraipmcfifs is sold in Hissar in " t haklia " or 
sniatl ctrcalar pieces of various sizes, generally about 40 (olds in weight. The 
quality la generally 17 pan, ■.{Ualities below this being seldom found. This 
class of silver is known as '* tjluil" in Jhelum. It sulls in lluziha at 12 to l4 
vidshda the rupee ; in Dura Ismail Khan old unsoldered ornanienh! fetch Re. 1 a 
told, while the lighter soldered kinds fetch lo nnnnn a told; and similarly in 
Siillkot old knru'ff and ftoslU fetch Be. 1 a fain, while old jowelJory containing' 
alloy will fetch only 12 aiiuas a foltf. 

The goueral name fur alloyed or inferior silver is riipa: iu Julluudur t|ic 
general rate is 10 to 12 annas a In U mballa,'SnUkot, tllielum and Pe^hil- 
war an alloy wltli aino or pewter in known as fash ; an alloy with oop[ier is 
known in Sifiikot, Peshiiwar, Jheluiu and Lahore as soli, in Umbnlla as ; 

an alloy with lead is called in Urnballa ka/ds ; while an alloy with both zinc and 
copper is termed doliari or dorassi iu lAhore and Sidlkot, and as simple rupa 
in Jhelum. Tbl'ai or ioaii in Jhelum is said to bo a name fur on alloyed silver; 
in Rdw^pindi it is applied to ailver obtained from melting eld ornaments. In 
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Muzaftai^rli tho better kinii of silver b known as Snnitrdli, and m inferior kind 
Sotihhinwdii, Chiibiietili or falmli The conjiiion silver of Montgomery 
known ns Rnitmi chtindi, and sells at the low rate of i(i uidulids to tbe rupee, [n 
PeakAwar there is a. kind of .silver called ynwunfi/ and in Sliahpur tho Tikti or 
silver procured hy A’lffirt/dit from the sweepings of goltbiiiitlia’ shops is a recog¬ 
nized sjuKiiea only inferiur to It'iir*, Oiluf'triit ChtwL'i-S'hith-jabdftj Urni, 
rKuitu, djfoirt Gdtjar^hiihi* and *Sfc»idrt-irA«dn rAtuff/r uro uuinea 

given to various kiiida of silver in Kulu, some of wliich are very [josaibly tlijo 
same ns some of those descrilied above. It may bo noted that the iirice i>t'silver 
in h'ringra is ordinarily J anna per iidd above tliat of the coireBponiiing tfuaUty 
in Amritsar. 

5- Export and Import of Bullion, fes-— Tho official foreign trade 
returns show the exports umJ imports oftrensnre (». f., specie and bullion, gold 
and silvcrl sejiarately for transactions undertaken by the public and by Govern¬ 
ment. Tlie outlying couutiiee are classed In the four gnmpis of Kashmir, 
Sewestan, Kitbid and Ijulikh. The export of treasure to any of these tiaotg is 
i|utte infinitenimit] comi>ared with the large imports received from them ; and the 
export of bnllioti for the express purpose of employment on oruauieutal work is 
practically non-existent. A certain amount of the gold imported into Kulu 
from Hoshiarpur nud Amritsar is said to find its way beyond JiritiRh teiribirj'. 

There areeRpcclally large imjjorts of treasure from Kashmir, but very littler 
l^f this eoeroa intended for employment in gold «ud silver work; and, siiiiilarly, 
iho iiuporta fivni Sewostan appear to have tiule to do with our present iiiu pose, 
thougli in the absence of further details in the oflicial stutisties one eiiimot l>c> 
cjnite curtoin. The Ihmjah official retunis also give little help towards aacet' 
tainiiig the extent of the large import for the [nirposes of tra(le that flows into 
the Punjab frem Calcutta, Bombay and Earachi, The imports of Delhi, which 
arc almost ontii'ely from outside the Province, are estiniatct! at 40 lakhs of gold 
and &} lukhs of silver, but I am unable to give any details as to tlic sources 
Ilf the supply. Amritsai' impoi ta lakhs of gold and 291 lakh.4 of silver: the 
gold lacing mainly brought in the form of Eussinn “ (I'aliie Es. 12-4-0, 

weight mdgivts) through Bombay; Ausiraliau. gold is abu importeti tUrougU 
the Onion Bank of Austr^iii, the f'barterctl Bunk of Bumlmy, ami the ?iutional 
Bank of India at Karachi, Amritsar also imports a little of the gold know'^n as 
{'hinese. Not more than out-sixth of its whole imports b useit locally ; the lest 
being exported to all parts of the Punjab, Lahore imports kkhs of gold and 
7^ lakhs of silver direct Hd Bombay; and 2 lakhs of gold and 3 lakhs of silver 
through Amntsar. Mooltan, Ftfrozeixuv, Uinballa and PcehuTvar also seom to 
liavo some direct doalrags with Bombay ; and similar claims, though less BOuiid, 
I fancy, are advanced by Slmhpur, Mujtaftargarli, Jhang and Ludhiana. The 
imports to Peshawar from Hombay, Boktiiira and Kabul aggregate some 2 lakhs 
of gold per annum, but a great part of this is not worked info ornaments Imt 
passed on in the regiahu* course of tratle. The importa from Afghanistan are 
saitl to show a very mnrkeid <lecrease Eince the accession of the present Amir : 
they are stated to have gone down to OQC-fourth of their previous amount, ami to be 
now bsufficienl for the wants of the Bob I til war District alone. Ilazdm importe 
some Hr, 5,000 of goM every year fivun Chllas. The Imports fTOin Yarkand to 
Kilngni are given Un Rs. -1,000 of ^kl and Rs, 10,000 of .silver; from Yilrkaml 
to Kulu as ftti. 5,000 of gold and Rs, 10,000 of biIvit, nio.Htor which rs passetl 
down to the Punjab ; and from Yarkand nnd Bokhara to Lultoro iis one lakli of 
gold and half a lakh of silver. T’lie Bokhara imports arc in three forms; first., 
that of coins— Itussim, nokhdrnvt Kuhni, Yarkamli, B(tf>nkhaT}i Mashdif Bulki 
etc,; secondly, gold sand from Klinhn, Khotan anil Kukand; thirrlly, Ruasinn 
gold ^viTO or AohiAdfuw, This last is bought in BokliiSra at 5/(V/uit per btindle 
of 20 fohiV, am I sold in Peahilwar at Es, 1-12-0 per tohl, 

6. Internal Distribution of Qold and SUver in tbo ProYinoe ^ 
The preceding pni'agraph makes it plain that the bulk of the gold and sllrcr 
iiuported into the Prorittco for the purpose pf converi*ioTi into omanjcnts and 
tlie like miiat pass through Dfllii, AmritKar, l,nhoi% or ResMwut', Fi'om Dftlht 
the local markets of the Iliasnr, Rolitak and Gurgnon Districts are naturally 
siippliotl. Til Umbfllia nml Lmlhirina the supply cornea partly from Delhi and 
partly from Amritsar; some of the Umbullu supply coming nliio by I'atidln ; 

• Iti fdf»« »i*Tn[H?a wTk]i thfi ymxhj beml hr ituaHlttii'i nlltU Olinj.'rHhihf or |ictUe«»i 

liqrtnmaeiiE. rriji«ef (pufajat ^Tajii aitf (hfHtit Vol 1.. Ko- b&i) . 



KHO]?ra, Siitlkot anU Gujrdnwala depend almost eotirely on Amritaap; Giijr^t 
gets its supplies eitliep direot from Antpitsar CP thpouglx Gujpilowala t Mocltatij t<w, 
Asides a little direct importation, loota to Amritaai- utid FcsLiIwav for its 
simply : Jhtvag imports either from Mooltan or from Ami*itsnr. and MustiifTnr- 
garlifrora Mooltan or BahiiwalpuP. Import from Bubawalpur to Mooltan has 
ceased; Bahiiwalpur itself is no^r dependent, as Dera IsiuaSl tuui Dera 
Ghil^i aPB, on Mooltao. Jbelum gets its gold Peslu'nynr ami Amritsar, 

but its silver almost escluaivelT from AniHt;&ar. So that for the most 
part Dellii ami Amritsar divide tlio custom of die l^vince. Of tlio crore ^ 
rtnieeiC worth of gold and silver annually imported into Delhi, about a third is 
said to be re*esported in the BhEpo of wire, lace, tinPel, otc., and the greater 
part of tbo remainder in other forma, that is, presQTiiivbly, in the form ppjtly of 
oronments ready made, but more largely of bullion. There seems to ho little or 
DO export of gold or silyer from Lahore. (Jurdiispur is said to import no raw 
motprirtl, the bettor class of ornaments being procured by pidor or ready made 
from Amritsar and Lahore. 

With a veiy few excopdons, therefore, every distnet in the Province b 
dependent for its supply of gold on one or other of tlie larga centres, and the 
following Sgures will serve to show roughly the degret^ in which the supply Ls 
drawn upon in the various districts witli regard to either of the two metals. 
The anmial gold imTiorts of the fiohtak Liatrict am-valued at Rs. 1 ,UO,UOO ; of 
Draballa at Rs. 1,55,000; of Imdhtiina at Ra. 3,50,000 j nf SMlkotat Rs, 1,00,000 ; 
of Jheluni at Rs. 40,000; ami of Kohiit at Re. 3,0il0. Tim supply of aimUan 
(part of which appears to be obtained direct from outside the Pravince} is put 
down at 2 lukba. Similarly, tbo anmml import of silver into Bobtak may lie token 
as Bs, 3,60,000; into Umballa as Rs.3,40,000; into Ludbianaas tta. 4,05,000: 
into Siiilkot as Re, 00,000 i into Jhulum as Ee. GO,000; into Piudt as 
Es. 9,84,370; and into Kohat as Rs. 5,000. The MooUuu supply is pnt down 
at 8^ IsikliB j but part of this is obtained direct from Euroyw and part is ngaiii 
re-e.xported. The small proportion of silver received at Siiilkot as compared 
with the gold is noticeable, nnd I have no explanation for it. Six iakha of silver 
and gold are said to be imported annually into Jnlbradur; a lakh and a half into 
MuBaffargarh; and Ra. 67,000 into Dera lemail Klian, but the nnnnal flnetn- 
atioiis in tho last named diatrict are severe. It is estimated that of 2 lakhs of 
gold received annually in Mooltan, Ra. 70,000 are exported to MuEaflhrgath, 
Dei-a Ismnii, Bern Ghiiri, BaMwalpur, Ac., and that of the 3| lakhs of 
ailvor received, lakhs are similarly exported, leaving Rs. 1,30,000 of gold 
and Rs, 9,25,0t.l0 of silver to meet local wants. Of a hikli oi rupees worth of 
silver und gold imported into Jhelnm about a half is re-exported to Bherii, 
Khushiib or Jummoo torritory. 

Tlie common ngoncy for the distribution of the [irecioiw mel^s is that, 
of the srdf. The ardf is an indispensiblo coraplemeut to the iiRiuV'ji tmlo. 
He is etjuuily indisponaiblo to ilie customer. Soraetimt?ii n customer will order 
111 * jmvellery tlirtnigh the aid/ und the sra7 employs a goldsmith, Imt remains 
n 3 H[K>ii. 4 ible for the work To a few* cases the enif jirovides ready innde jewellery, 
which is worked for him by goldsmiths whom he keeps on a nionthlj stipend. 
To a man who wants buUioii to give to the the ardf will sell gold and 

silver, or he will sell omameutii nt the cost price of tlie metal. IVheii a man 
Imfi hud an orniiment completed, he takes it to ii t‘rdf (generally For |>nicnutioii‘s 
sake, to the of another villnge) for the srdf to ta^ lUid weigh. Thu 

srii7 for a fiimill ci)mmis.sioii values the gold mid silver juid settles the price 
of the article. In the siimo way every goldsmith h:i.s his ardf : the ardf watches 
the ftitctiint ionfl of the value of the metids. and being t he great imjiorter of bullion 
and wholesale vutidor of old jew*el1ery he is pj'ncticnlly tlu" goldsmith^s bank, 
Uc advances biiliion to the /fawfl'i-, the amount to lx* payable after a certain 
interval; and if paid before tho appointed time, dkconiit is given; if aft^r, in¬ 
terest is chnrgetl In JuRnnduv the onlinaiy rate of iliscount for rcjuiy money 
is Iinoted at lair cent., and interest at 7^ per cent. Such advances are made 
when tho golikmith is in airruars with his orders; wlien the customer oi’ders 
Lis bullion through the aroafr; or when the customer cannot advance tho full 
amount of the bullion required. In transmitting to the iirtizan goldsmith, the 
jrt>iy will of course sell the metals at n profit. Tho extent el the profit Lj given 
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in tTmbsillfi at 8 rnma^s per cent, on iJoUl and 1 percent, on silrer; in Hissur it Tjj 
pnt at 4 annas per tafif on golf! anti 8 annas per 100 toUi^ silver. ' 'I'he if rdf fias 
the reputntion ni being generallj a tnist-worfcby man; but ns tie lends to llu) 
goklamith un little or no aecnrity, aiid his]X)sitiona9 arbitrator on tUo 
work ia a tempting oue» Ueia saiil at ritnea to tmnntvo witli tlie mindr to tiio 
detriment of the purcUaHer. He in at times too implicated in the melting down 
of stolen ornaments. 

7* Material and Oattarn.—The amount of oniaments broken up 
ammidly for re-iifle in Jullimduv is rained at Hs. d8,8^K>; in Jhang at Rs, 90,(M)0; 
in Gujranwiila at almut Es. 25,tK)0; and in HissAr at Hs, 13,00t> of gold and 
Bs. 22,0t'0 of silver. Thu amount of raw material which, in one ahape nr other, 
is worked up into goldsmith's work daring the year is estimated in (inrgiion and 
Jhang at Ks. it0,00y each; ;md in Peshawar at Bs. 2,25,000'. Of gold aloiie 
Bs. 2,07 ,381 is said to be worked np annually in Juiluudui'; R.-!. 27,500 in 
Kangra; Rs. 1,200 in Kulu; Rs, 1,30,000 in Mooltan ; Rs. 4,00,000 in Lahore; 
Ba, 4,00,000 in (Tiijn'inwalu ; 50,000 in Jhelurn; 00,000 in HazAm; 08,000 in 
Dura Israai] Khan; and Rs. 1,00,000 in Dem GliAzi fvliau. Of silver, Rs, 2,13,036 
in .Tull and nr; Ra, 85,000'in Kangra; Rs.3,(i{i0in Kulu; Rs. 3,25,00(t in Mooltan; 
Ra. 9.00,000 In Lahore; Rs, 1,70,000 in Giijndiiwilla; Rs. 1,00,000 in Jhehim; 
Es. 40,000_ in Haziira; Rs. 1,65,000 in Dera Ismail Khim; and Rs. 1,00,000 in 
Dora Ghftzi Khan. Juliundur also works up Rs. 3,90,000 of " KandM*' work and 
the like. Lahore works up five laklia of gold and two lakhs of silver, “gold” 
<Stc., while in iidditiiou. to Bs. 3,63,000 of ordinary gold and silver ^vork Rs. 25,000 
worth of embroidery and laoe is worked up annually in Qiu'dAspur. The amount 
used for silver-headed sticks in Nhiamabad in the Ghijninwitia Disti-ict. is known to 
be Hs. 500, Jlooltan works np Rs, 25,000 of ktddhdtun or silver thread, 
Ra. 800 of silver leaf and Rs, 60,000 of onatnol work. 7’he outturn in 
Julliindur is given as R.s. 2,07,381 of gold ornaments and Rg. 2,52,636 
of silver omanients and vessels; of which aljout -tii is used as children’s orha- 
ments, |^th as men’s and the rest as woman’s. The total annual outtiim hi 
Uml>alla is taken at Rs. 1,81,399 of gold work and Rs 4,76,798 of silver; in 
HoshMrpnr at 3 lakhs, Shahpur 4| lakhs, Dera latnail 3 lakhs and Kulu 
Rs. 6,900 of lK>th metals. Rupees 2,56,000 of gold work and Rs. 35,000 of adver 
is given as the outturn for Peshawar, which is also said to turn out Ra. 1,0^ 
worth of stone sotting work. ’ 

I give tlie ubova figures fo? wlmt they are worth; they are local eaiimatoB* 
and may serve as gnidffin estimathig the provincial material and autturn. As 
regarth) the comparative outturn of the various branches of the trade, I have 
only the Bgnres for Lahore and Delhi. The folioivingare the figures for the main 
branches of the trade given in lakhs of rupees, the former figure Ijeing that for 
Delhi and the second that for Lahore: ma,, Sundn 20, 11; mdd&dri 15 I * 
matl^rds 5, 1 ; ehiterm 15, 4; Tnnratsakdr» 10, 2; and kmdlakaaltes* 35 7. 
These figures wDl serve to show fairly nreU the relative prevalence of each 
bi'onch in the two cities and the proportion of the work an divided tn/er at, 
Tho outturn of the tarkwHea is of course oltuoai exactly that of the kiindinkaalms ; 
that of the dahkagda is entered in Delhi at ten lakhs less. In Delhi (he 
following figures are also given for the outturn in lakhs of rupees of the foJlow- 
bg further hranclies^ of the triide: enamelling 5, gilding and electrophitbg 7, 
parddtadzi 5, iilakdri 10, hntiiyda 5, i'lWriMys 20, ttiappaads 10, »alnt'tada 9, 
aiidrasdi zardos and ildhahund 5, In Lahore are said to annuidly 

Wn out ono lakh, koftyim and fa'adhida Ri, 1,000 ejieli, dafiriHis Rs. 23,000 
of gold and 2^ lakhs of ailver; of mjd the like three lakhs arc said to ho 
turned out, and of koldbaithi four lakhs. 

6- Trade m the Mannfactiired Articles---ln ormments proper 
as manufactured articles, there is, as will be Been later ou m this momograph, 
hardly any carrying tra<lL* whatever, and as the im}ioTt of siieh articles by 
private persons for their own use w not strictly an import nt all in the 
coranMirciid sense of the torm, ^y figiires given b this connection mnat 
sorily lose a good deal of their value. There is, however, a tmo import and 
export of gold lace, wire and the like. 


* AH Um tfrmi i» twiqir^ 
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The unpcrts from ouLiiik* the Punjab are few. BenureB sends R?- T.OOO 
worth of k<ttdba,iua j'early to •Tulhindur, Ha. worth of gukhajn^ and Rs. -R),p(jO 

worth of tiapaiin, kaldhdtAii and to Lahore: ils. w’<u11j of 

kmlihdb to Simla ; some tinsel and I'olil Iuok to iliooitau and thtp^iltds 

through AmriLsar to Dora isiiioJI Khun. Roafly-made wMrk (of which the 
descrijition ia not atatedj ia imported from ftouibiiy" Lv iJheni to the csteiii ol 
Ra, 55,000 a year, and a gfKid deal of Ka.'^hiiur silver-work m iuijHuleii into * 
Amrittsar, Rs. 30,0u0 worth of gold aiul silver lace, tbusel and luid ks. 5i),trtJiO 
worth of embroidei'y, ui'e iiujairted anuiudly into flosliraqiur, Some of this is from 
Delhi iuitl Amritsnr; but a large part comes from Buj-eiily, Diictnow and Bombay. 
A little Bukharan kimkhtib reaches Dera Ismail Khan; but the diief foreign 
im|X)rts there are Bokharan and Tarkaetaiii ktiidhiUdii^ utiJ Turkish kaUbtHn, 
Of thlii latter, Rg. 5,000 worth wauimporteu theyear hcfurc list into Deni Ismuil 
Khan, It is said Uj bo really RiiRsian and not to svoar any thing like so wr;ll eg 
Bokhiiran Rndaian gold tlo-ead, however, rw used by the *Pesliiiwar 

weavers, is aaid to be superior tu the Dellii thread. There are doiibtlsss 
Other jm[mrt3 which liEive not l>een noticed, but the uWvc account shows the 
genoral direction! atid* extent of tho foreign imports. It is worth while aldO 
noticing the import into Eohtah from Jaipur of tlie Sitd-Hdmi oruament., whicli ig 
highly prised by the higher ctasHcg of Hindiis there. It eunsistg of u initmture 
painting of JagaimtiLh fiet in a gold frame, with a beaded edge in the furtn of 
amulet or idujis, to ho worn raimd the neck. The minual import of these 
into the Bohtak and Sainpla Tahsila is put down at Rs. 2,000, 

Of tho export to plncos outside the Province, with the exception of that 
from Delhi, the only class worth mentioning is the export of oanmellod work 
from IMoolUn, which Ends its way in the shape of enamelled beads, necklaces 
and ir4ui‘ta to all parts of India and even to Europe. 1 huvo uafortunately tKi 
details of the export trade from Delhi, The most prcrulneul form of the Delhi 
export is llmt in articles of ostentation which figure so largely in the State 
cereniDiims of naidQiilbHd, Jaipiir, Udn^ur, Bnli&wiilpnr and tHe like. A cer¬ 
tain amount {put down ar. Its. 5,00U per ;iiiuum) of ifohl, kintlri and Mdhdiuu is 
exported from Lahore to Jaramoo territoiy ; to which some hridhiHnu fram 
Alooltan aLo finds its way. Knlu also takers iii some Ra. 1 ,0UI> worth annually 
of ornutnonts from Delhi, Patiala and Pmballa, uf which ii gootl deal probably 
finds ^ts way acrosa the border into Central Asia. 1 have found no mention 
in any of the district reports of hijidrancn to export trade by the Kus4iau 
duties or by the English Hilverplato diitieB ; and E^ipiirenily the cfftHri. of tbesa 
Testrictivo iiieosuraa lias had little or no effect in the Eunjab on account of the 
extremely small extent of the export trade. 

Tlien OB to the i titer imUranH mission of ready-made workbotween the several 
districts of the Punjab. Delhi of course snjiplies a htrgc part of t he Rroviuce— 
for instance, Hissar takes yearly from Rg. Jijd of iace iit Hs, 2 a UMt 

Rs, 200 of dorint Re. I-G-O a tohf, and Ils. 5,000 t#f silver ribbon “nif/ra'i gutd) at 
Ro. 1-2-0 a Uilft and Rs. 1,300 of gold ribbon (hihjf (yiirgiion takes 

Bs. 80,000 of ygta, kimifl, Uiofipn ami ready-made cap,i with hiliiiniiftn work 

from Delhi in the ye.ar. Umballa takes Rs. I7,*t00 of silver j/nhf. ils. 10.210 of 
gold yohf, and Ba. 500 of katdhdtun in the year, pnrtly from Delhi ami partly 
nom Amritsar and PHtiulu. Julluiidar import.ii Rg. 0,000 wortli of 
knituH, tt/Mirf and go&hrii from Delhi. The import of gold nud gilver lace, 
tinsel, jidrt nnd embroidery from Delhi mid okowhere tu Ludliuluit haa been 
noticed above. Mooltan imports from Delhi, Lrdiure, Amriisar.-mJ Benares tbiHel 
and gold lace : the import of silver lace is lU. G,00t>, nf Rs. lu.OOO, 

and of I'rlibm Hs. 1,000. Rupees 3,000 of lace iitid tji>{d rciicites Der,v Ismail Khan 
every year from Delhi^ nnd a great deal of gold thread {kaldhattui) orimTuent 
goes to Simla. Fulso orunmeuts and other misccihiimuun articles tiiuouiitiijg to 
Bome Rh. 200 worth n year are sent from Delhi to Mii7,affargJtrh. IMuultnn 
takes in from the same source some Es. 2,000 of silver but tons, rings and lutzu- 
batuh : and in all districts like Htssar and Crurgoon wdiieh are within easy reach 
of Delhi by rail, most of tho well-to-do iuliabiunis will import thebettar clasg 
of ornnnients from Delhi instead of having them made up locally. In ibo 
Sampla Tabsil of Holvtak, the goldsmiths of outlying towns will take in ready- 
made ornaments of their own iiionufactui'e for sale in the Delhi market. 
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TTbere the castom in reody*intide artiel<» is not absorlied by Delhi, the 
Bupply is Tnainlv from Amritsar atiil Labors. For instance, Jullundur imports 
annually Rs* 4,235 of gold omnincnta and gold leaves, Rs. 4,28b of silver 
omameiits, and Ra, 24,000 of I'aiuUtii!, it and silver leaf, fitim 
Amritsar. HoshutriJur gels from Amritsar neclclaces, rings ami tmdjan orna* 
ments. naKsm t'ets from Amritsar Rs, 2,000 a year of gold a mi silver loco, 
tlirend, ribbon and edging, which is aoH locally at a profit of two to fow annas 
a mnee. Dera Ismail ' Klmn gets Ks* 6,000 wci'th of and Ban^rafii 

tlimtigh Amritsar in the year, besides being supplied from Amntsar 
itself with Es, 3,000 of hire and nohL The araall pendants which the IndieB of 
Dera Gliitr,! Klmii wear cm their noae-riugs are imported from Amritaar ; 
Bs. 100 worth every year. Most of tliw Ra, 1,500 of electroplated ware which 
Oiiin'nwilla tatcoa in normally is from iVmritsar; and Re. 40,000 of ready-mads 
articles are received in Peshfiwar Biininilly from Amritsar and Rawalpindi, 
Amritsar and Lahore supply Siriikot every year with Es. 20,0(K> worth, and 
Ferozeporp with Es, 5,000 worth of made-up jewellery. Gold hend-oimotnents of 
the kinds known ns rinyAaipafii, tikla, andrfusti, and nose-rinp set with gems to 
the value of Es. 3,000, find their way annually to Mnzaffargarh from Lahore 
and Amritsar. 

Mooltan tvirns out Rs, 25,000 of batdt’iiiiin in the year, a half of whioh 
it takes for itaelf, and with remainder of which it Bupplieg Jhang, Oera Ismail 
Khtin, Dera Gliazi Khnn and Jainmoo territory. Mooltan of course mint have a 
pretty geneial market for its enamel; but it would appear as ttiougli, even b 
the immedintely adjoining rlistricls, the demai'd in each case wiis very inaigin- 
Scant, For instance, nlthough Its. 2,C00 worth of Mooltan enamol work goes tO 
Dora Gbazi Khan yearly, yet some Rs. 300 of enamelled rings repreaonta all the 
caiKjrt to ifuzaffargnrli. There is practically no trade b Kangra enamel: it is 
either employed locally or carried away for private use by the pilgrima to 
K/ingrn and .fawiilamuklii; the amount so carried away is vnlueil at Es, 5,000 
per annum, Thu quaintness of the Ku!u ornaments bdnees English tnivellera 
to procure and- take away a certain amnunt of these, hut the amount is very 
liEDited, and if we value it at Rs. 400 a year we are probably making ii very 
liberal estimate. 1£ Ave furl her notice a few fiffarrfrfa# and gold iioBe-ringa set 
with geiiiB (Aoohi or sent from Bab&Avalpur to MiiaafFnrgarh, w^mo 

Rs. 20,000 worth of orimmeuts exported from the same place to Dora IfimaiJ 
Khan,’ Es. 2,000 of Inee and pota sent from BaUnwalpur to Mooltan, some 
Bs. 18,000 Avorth of jewclB ahd Rs. 4,000 worth of embroidered shoes sent 
to Dora Isuiiiil Khan from Mooltan, Ra, 1,000 of bitrffU and Rs. 2,000 of ca]is 
and h\iUfxt> received in the same district from Peshawar, we have prolwibly 
exhnnatetl ivli that is worth mentioning of the intra-provincial irmnsmission of 
ready-made articles. 

0, Trade Or^anizatiott- — The f gurea given by tlio rlistrict re[iorlB 
on this liead are of Bucli tmevon value that it is best to fall back on the figures 
cuUcctiid officially in 1B81, There Avore then 44,338 workers and dealciB'm 
gold and silver in the Province. This distribution into classes and mto town 
and country-workers is iuteresting — 

7hun#, 

(i)—tTobl-WHidiefs, diggeui, — [jSfrtni niiritfiirir<Oit18 157 175 

ja.nd lUiftitfwvie f ^larkofh .* Mtmttit r kairi: kartthtir t 
ti ydt^a; 4 tibmi riif . 

£11}— Gold nntl sih'er tnercfiautB—[CAiiad» fanah ; 72 0 7S 

fhtridi, mna tiecfmewiUt.• ?atcar AKAaruruf«, 

fiif)—(ialfl and nflrcr-amilhit.—[Si,ridr; eat^nf,- 11,464 27,245 3tf,70E* 
tridcAor : ieiear Imtuinnedie : ^nknA ghnmfteah : 
ittHlbit^nUf .• jhitin ^Frc'ni' 

4 c]. 

{It) —Gold and rilver engravers, oh nsera. —rCAaivrd, 14 o u 

lewar .* rAilr 

(v)—GiifJers and platers.—[tidii( ttiC; mti/amma 45 0 45 

Aameirfjf, ^cj. 


u 


Towns. TititiL 


—ftflU aofl silTpr dBolars— [S^ar- 

JW^; * ’Kisrq efidndi 

atitl wirs-boj^era—[fiu'cfnd/afrWi r 

{t i it) “ l>amftSPi?n o r&t — [ i wii feiirt ] 

^{|i^gQeii-p j—- niiif?^ tUwmt .* lixi/^u] 

(x)—Oolrl anti silvor threa^l-inrikf^rsi* ffeii1i?TS — 
ft-TiJinrepiid ■ fiW^J «fJs " rarlj 

(StiJ — ^OoldaniJ Silver cor^t, lace, ileaU^rs — 

l^an bdf: dori (m/>- titla hninemiiii^ ] 

— Qfi\d ainl silver ribboii, clotb, i.vffliver=, 

—[GWnJ J Mfi tilld td/ 

goid hechnt%ml« !^ pet^nk berhuPu^Uft 


175 

il 

I7>^ 

1,033 

17 

l,l}50 

107 

l> 

107 

718 

tfO 

i.M4 

30P 

31 

400 

7ri;l 

aS 

SO.”* 

l. 08 o 

54 

l.OS'i 


Totnit — i^pD^S 44,3:18 


Some of tlie mformation prvea'later oo in thia motio^ph will tilirow a 
furtlicr lifilit on tlieao figures. Meantime it is worth tioticiug how etitirelj, 
or ulmo'it entirely, certain branches of work, eueh as thnt of the metrliant of 
readT-mmle good?, and those of chjigers, gilders, enamellers, itnd Olliers, are 
confined to the towns. The fact is that it is only in towns that brancKes to tlie 
eoliisinitlda work ere rccogniiiefi ; the village goldsmith confines Imnself to 
&ie simple forms of ornaments, nnd in ejountry town^ or hirge tillages the same 
man will often Inm his hand to wlmt. would in large centres lit! looked on iw 
aeparato occnpiitions, such as embossing, chasing, &c. Further, the goldsmith 
and Lb- silventmith are almost universallv the same: yon will of course find 
men who are mere adept at one metal tlian the other, but there is no recogiuaed 
distinction between the two brancUes of the trade. 

A goldsmith irill tis often as not sit in his shop nlono, or nt most will 
admit a relation or two; it is very seUlom that he admits a atruiiger into part- 
norahip. Tlie figuiw given by District Oflioai's bri^ out an average of Hbout 
five men to overy two shops, and tliis for the Province at large is ,,n>bnbly 
abTint right; ihongh of coui'se in villages it will often be found imcommon (o 
have more than one man to a simp, while in centres like LidiOfu and Delhi tlie 
ftvem-^e works out to three men lo n shop. The figinea given work nut a high 
avemSe per shop in §!mhpiir and Dcra^Ii'man HHuin, also m Sialkot, but the 
Siulhot figures are especinlly audaciouB. Appriiiitieomouc is recogiiiicd : an 
apprentice prew^ntsc lii« mnster on apprenlicc-njent with or u 

Lis term of service is not fixed in any way. The nearest approach to oo-oporation 
u in the wire-drawint^ trade : there are ten workshops of f.rrfoof/icft at Delhi 
eimilovinu 20 hands and over, five of »faW«.V-<V and one of hnUiii<h, and you 
eener^lv'Biid eight or ten men to a Mia In this trade. n no otlior class 
of Etdd and filver work can the Province show a single workshop omployiim 
as mauy as 20 hniids. The.mora elnljoralc work of other bmtiches of the trade 
paEsea hum hand to hand nt each stage of the process. 

T fancy that somothing over one-third of tho^ tolnl population engaged in 
gold and silver work is Mussohnin : and the pniportion of ilnfisalmiins to the rest 
t greatest on the Weatern Frontier, and in the Delhi District where about half 
the workers appear to be Mussalmtins. The proportion among ^uvar, p^per 
will l>e noticeil immediately. The figures given by District Offices dg not lead 
to mippose thnt nnv particular bniuch of the trade is imivcr^lly monopohred 


one 


hv any spocial religion ; but they would imply that tnulos such as tW of the 
omlio^r! chaser and jewebsellcr wore gemu-ally iti the hands of Him ds or 
Sikhs, wliile Lftflijnrit and other& tiro more UBiiully Mtis.'wlmiinH. In iJelhi the 
sadutrfr, senle*, ’iCNiiifrt mz, nalma filz and atfiim stn cla.ssc3 are said to he 


^ Tliir WTiinl mxm> gmiflrnllv Bp^SX^ to itiiniBW«per*^ 


t a*ll4*T “ " 

Thmmw^ PO IflUfel-peTlri™ t wii* 


rffptf t tuRiiiiMjiir : *11 ta Hswb*. 
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The localhc&tiofi of the tnule pre^t'ots iiij muny stnui^je poiiits as hi other 
trades and other countries. For almost any species of article you can count oa 
a supply at Delhi and Aitu'it^ar; ami it is rnfficult to say that either of these 
phices has a speciality. The work of Lahore, Peshtivvav and Gujntnwala has a 
celebrity of a Yery local character. For enamel Mooltau or Kdngra is preferred : 
for hJay Kotli or Ocijrat- If yon want the best |ei¥ellery of Kulu you go to 
Dughilag near Sultiiiipiir; Jind if you want a silver-heuded wiilking stick you go 
to Nizaiivabatl in Giijranwiihi UiKlrict. The country town of Ituhon luis it naiuc 
for gohl and silver ribimn ; that of I'lisrilr for duri mid A--rdurt, If you want a 
good “sonac/* *m” or fringe for a bridegroom, you order it from iSitUkot. You 
will find, one town or village producing, or aiipposcil to produce, one class 
of onmoient better than auoLtner: some pairicnlar form of gold necklace is best 
made here, some sjujuial kind ui silver eiuniiig tUero; nose-rings herci finger 
rings there, iind foith ; without any inuiginable ]'ei;uu>n Uung assigned for the 
pheufimenou. But one toda very little trace of a transference of traile to new 
centres. 'I'he ciiaiuel work of Alaghiuim, and that of Dluimtanr and Niioshahr in 
blazaru, is gradually expiring, but one docs not hear of any trade springing up 
oLsewhei'e to take its ]dace. An iiumignitioii of Hindu cral'tsmen from the 
north has been noticed In Alontgumery some Sikh stone-setters have j^'cently 
left Lahore for Mooltan; mid there is said to be a sunill omigrabiou from Laboro 
and Mooltau to Dera Ismail Khan. But on the whole the trade is stationary, 
and the goldsmith with all bis aHtntenesa and avarice runiaius, like other men, 
a very dillicttlt piece of luggage to ti-aiis^iort. 

10- T ho Sunars as a Caste- —Talking of the aundrt at para. 034 of 
his Census Hcpoj'L Hr. Jhhetsou saystlmi they would app(?ar to Im a tmeca.'ite: 
and the iiifommtiDn now forthcoming to confirm in a .-leuse this surmise, 

lu parts of the conutry we find Juts and even Biluchis working as goldsmiths, 
but they arc classed os separate fromjtropor jund a^nudr himself becom¬ 
ing a mumsA) or clerk, although be may pass hiimelf off as a Khatri, always re- 
-tnains n muntlr in the eyes of the people. Even in the case of the MussubniLn 
tribes pmctisingiis noticed below, the interfu,sioti with tlie origitiid jrim/ra 

IB far from bumplete. The suttdrs ftro very i;nifortnally and wide!}' disiwraed, 
being found in nearly every village, anil yet it is tpiite oxceptiannlh • that tliey 
ever apjiear us vdlage servantu receiving a share of tho produce fiom the 
cultiviitoTS. ill Kuln the K«iulr.« nearly all own land, which they would seem to 
have acquired and settled along with the other families of the rillage to which 
they belong. *‘The aaMdr,” suiyB Mr, Ibbet&oip " pridc.'i LiiiiBelf on being one of 
the iw’ice-bom, and many of them wear the/miee or sacreil ihi^end; but his 
social standing b far inferior to that of the mercantile and most of the agri cul¬ 
tural chusses, though superior to that, of many, or ptwhaps of all other, artliiana. 
In Delhi it is i^id they dirided into the Dase who do and the Deswule who 
donotpractiM A«wt?u and that the DL‘.-,wi{|ii3«nttf ranks immediately below the 
Bartya. This is probably tnic if the religious staudunl lie applied ^ but I fancy 
a Jat looks down on a sanfijr a.n much below' liim.”J In Kolult tlie Hindu sundr is 
said to be I’gmil in jiosition to the Aronii and the Hiti*iiulnnin s«m/r'a rank is 
above that of die Mnss altmln menial castes. 

As stated in the Cnnuua Reporl, the aw ml r is very generally a Hindu 
throughout the eastern plains and tJie Halt Bange (met, though in the (old) 
MooUaii Divisimi and on the frontier ho is often a .Mus.^iuimnn, while in the 
centre of the Province there are ti few- Sikh ifiiwdr#. The caste contains both 
Hindus and MuHsaliiirms, but outside tlie caste proper it will be found, as is the 
case in Mooltau, that among Muliainmadans a inau of llie Khoja, HhifikL, ilognl 
or any other chtsa may practise an a vmi fr uiid be calkd n ^^oMir.ivitlnml losing 
his right to intermarry with his co-i‘eligioiii.Hts, Among the Hindu nHjjdrif a 
large number in the .\looltan and Tihi hmi Distpicta ari' Hlmmala or followerH of 
Shams Tabriz : they themselves keep fteparatc from tlu* Aluhammaiiaris, and are in 


- Tt* rtaSr* uni t* fuand u ittk^ wrtjmtji In um yf Mr. piirtur'* Jdluodor AHs^niml 

t In Btinfa Utn luiulr* uit diWdcd Inlfi iJ^ii liul llul uiUj dlilittclinii U Ihbl llw Utt4r -nnnrrf, 

da ihw flap (MnJbJ itwk t the rotaicr dct. 

* iS«o pv*, Z&'&H Kamil Balilanaaiit ftnprin. 
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turn looked on practically or Muliiunfluuiana by other Hindil juitinr^, who wilt 
not eat or mteriruurry with the Slinmais. The legenil is that a ipuwar prayed 
to Shamis TaWtz for a son; and all liis fleacendaiitA are calletl Sliamsis j and 
la fact there cim be little doubt that the SliamsiB weri,- orlginoUy nvdinary l^dii 
fuHtfrif. They do not seem, how^jver* to li»Te preserved any separate caste diThsiona 
amongst themt-elves, or bt least sueli castes are tio longer vecojpmed : in Puihi- 
war the Shanisls are olasscd as one of the subdiTiaioiiB of Hindu sandrs along 
with Dhedis, Ajatfs and the like. 

The main division of the xuitdrs recognized iu the Punjab is that into 
Mair (Mer, Mahipotra* ilahart and Trink; these two di^*ision8wil1 not intermarry 
or smoke with each other. The Alair are found mainly in the Punjab Praper; 
there are no Mairs, for instance, in Kulu or Dera Ismail Khan. The Mail's are 
apparently the originnl while the Tank aro probably, ts they profeas 

theiuaelves to be, degenerate Khatrla or Aroma; but the ('oint is not at all 
clear. In Simla it is said that a Khatri will smoke from the same httkka as n 
It con be understood, however, how in Hoshitlrpiu'the Mairs are 
an 03 springing from the Jats and inferior castes: while a travellhig ilnir in 
Dera Ijsmail Khan is looke<i up to by, and receives ahna from, the resident Tiink 
nimrit. Thei-e are two very Bimilar myths—equidly unoriginal and unnppetiKiiig— 
about the origin of tho Mairs, According to orm story, the gotldess Devi eon- 
Btracted a man out of the dirt and sweat of hui’ forehead, and Imde him dest roy 
a golden demon who was persecuting her: this man—who wa't in fact the f7r- 
Mair—polished up the demon’s nails with beads while the demon waii asleep; 
Mid ao delighted tho demon that he induced him, in order to mnke the whole of 
his Ijody shine like his nailB, to sit on a charcoal lire, Tho unsuspecting demon 
Ihereuiioti molted away, and the goddess presented tho Mair ivitli the gold rajws 
which Topre'seuted all that whs one® the demon. The Mair, like a tmo suHilff 
giumble^l at tlm badwimioy of Ids rewaril, anil the goddeaa cursed him in con- 
S 6 C|U 0 Dce; iWth reiiMilt tliat hii* wot^k does fiot prospef to tills day* Tlie other^ 
Y6rsioD represents tho ^Liir as Imviu^ l>een tnude from the scum {mfiv/) uirt 
and soa,p or paste scraped off the body of a. holy iramrm or and as 

rescooil her from a golden detaoii by thrOK’ing the deinon into tlie fire. 
In ihifl veraion a seizes the golden ingptp and the^ Mair, who contented 
biiusolf with the stray pieces of gohh receoTed tlio ATn 1*3 blessings ao that ho 
does prosper to this day, , In both veraions tho Nyarya (regarding whom 
more below) is said to hsTO slunk up aft-er^vurds and to ha\e e^trocte'd gold 
from tho aaheg of the fire, The Tdnk geimridly repre^ut thumaelvea, na the 
Aroras do, to be Khatrts by origin, who changed their title in the persecviti^ 
em of Taras Earn, tli©great eumny of the KbatHs, Thecliief sobdiviaiomJof the 
T*inb are tho Bunjaln and Blrhi, which are also the names of promuieut snbdivi- 
Bions among Iwth Khatris and Aj>iras. Tim Mair ffoh generally contain l^th 
ICiLSsalmAns and Hindds: while the Titnk nro genornlly confined to Hindus. 

The following are tho 18 saWiviaiorib of the Maire as reported from 
Lahore: Jala, DhoUe, Masawmi. Sarwann and Sur, Dhune, Sumik, Richol, 
Ludhar, Babar, Abat, Karwul, Manan, Mitru, Nal, SucM, mwar,^Bhulle, buee, 
Ahi, Ballan, Dharmi, Sanin, Shin, Udera, Sadenri, KhumeB, Kaudv^-vaddi, Choi 
agen, HauKkliawssf, Pidri, Kiugor, Malbaddi, Sotli. Kande, Kliich, BoflAn, 
Budke, Gund, Kete, Ledhe, Partolo, VVnrar-Kokro, Eatte. Mam, Vaid, Ra^uno, 
and Tauri-wnl; of whom the nhallu oml Snr alone are esoluHwoly HmdAs. 
And the following thoae of the Tank suuiiri!, p<=., Mitta, \im, Rodki, Bhole, 
Easin, Haire, Oohi, AiAti (or Che^juti), Thande (or Panj-jiitt). Samnu Janjogej 
Akasb-mohlv, Bunjnlif (divideil into Mehra, SaTuVuna, Bolial, Kakfci, Trume and 
Cluiugli), Bahrl (divided into Kokal, Katartnftl, Gidar, Kniin, Ujatmal, Sulgoti^ 
Teju, Khich, Gijar. A’hat, Tliothro, Pofcni, Samiinia and ilichar), Panjjftti 
(ilivkU'd into Bhopalc, Batti and Betnu) ondSunak: all of whom arc esolnsively 
Hiiidug oscept the Samnd. la Hoshiarpur the Titnk >j6ta are said to bo the 
Gojaai, Knnoi. Blmgha, Pholo, Esshri and othora unspecified. Hera lamail 
Kban tbe MuBsalmsm wlio nrc said to baT0 come [rom the Chensb in tJio 

Jlmiig DifltricL, are reported to be of three iub<1ivisions—the Di^rne, Kat.ymal 
And Nabir^ which are also gubJivUions of the Aroras* The Hindu snnars ot 
Dera Ifirttail Khan are dmtled openly into Khntrfs and Areres: of whom the 
Kbatrfsare subdivided iuto twelve gMs (eignt of which are foimil in the diatrictj. 
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nnd tlie Arorns iiita nine. Of tlie eight Khatn gOtSt five—the Same^ Dhatide, 
Ajotij Aknsmoie and Kan—will not interrnRTTy with any of tlio remaiumg three, 
the Mahhu, Nnkm and Bobul. fciirailarty although nl] tho Arora yotj of the 
wwtt'it caii themselves UttarddbiB, yet aijt of them (the Biltte, Sduheho, Dhaneje, 
Afulpatiif Battaiv and. Hagte) will not intermairy willi the remninder—the 
Chandpul, Taramine nod l^dnr—whom they look on as Dakbiuis. Iti Pesha¬ 
war tlie divisions of given are : for Hindds, lian, Waid, Dangni, Qond, 

Darborai, Lugi, Bolwd, Banger, Sandlinn, Shamsl, DhcdS, and Ajati; and for 
Mussolniiiiis, Ihihilr, Hite, Liliib and Ohunsdl. In Ferozepore the Mair aro 
given as Sedlii, Mabdlcb, Thakrdn, Giiggar, Jhangi, Dhariwtll, Suniiak and 
Karor; the Tank gutu as I'hothre, Ahat, Bhicb, Ajemnl, &c.; and the Bnnjiihfs 
as Dhanne, fiiir, &c. In Shahpur the divisions are Chopra, Kiipiir, Dhaun and 
Sent; the first three of which arc purely Kliatri divisions. I ^ve all these 
names for what they are worthand more still are to be found in the Lists of 
Tribes and Clans pnblished from the returns of the last censiia. It would be 
interesting to compare these different lists nnd to see whnt inferences could be 
made from the similarity of the names of jntiwfr subdivisions to those not only 
of Kliatria and Aroras, hut also of other castes. But this requires more time 
nnd eiperience than I have at my command. 

11, The Character of the Sonars.—The $an4r is not appreciated 
by bis enstomers, and the popular ideas about him are not flitttering. Stories of 
his craft and uiisanipnlons rapacity are in every one’s month. In tho towns the 
sitt«£r always works iu his shop; but in the villages a careful samrudir will 
have the suttiir to his house to do his work for Mm, or will ait over him in his 
shop till it is done. Even then he cannot be sure of him. In Lahore they teD 
how the smiur made the gold of his own Guru disappear before bis eyes nnd 
then oorapliroented the Guru on his nuraculoos powers. There are one or two 
stories about the <iu 7 Hir and Ins deception which are told all over the Province, 
One very common one is the tale of the siiikfr who mndo a /nws or necklet for 
his mother without alloying the metal. The harassing thought of bis lost oppor¬ 
tunity reduced the xamr to n skeleton, and it was only when hU mother divined 
the cause of his illnesa and brokt) tho necklace in order Hint bo might have It to 
mend, that the retrieved bis lapse into virtue nud brighten^ up again. 

All sorts of little variations are introduced into tho framework of this story; <*n 0 
only is wortli mentioning, imd that is a characteristically blood-thirsty one from 
Peshiiwar, "wbich represents the omameht in (juesbion as a nose*ring, and says that 
the goldsmith recovered it by cutting off his mother’s nose when she was asleep. 
Another very common tale is that of the jjunur (or some say the Sanak, a 
subdivision of tho sitwre) who went to visit the shrine of Badri SFarain in 
Gnrhwal and, finding that bis iron ring on touching tho statue became gold, cut 
off one of the god’s ^gere for his private use; but the stump began to ooze with 
uamistakeable blood, and from that day to this no dares to oomo near 

the idol tor fear of being struck blind. All over the Punjab, too, one finds a 
proverb telling you to keep yonr hand on your purse when you see n goldflmith 
the other aide of the river. In Kulti they tell a somewhat incouaequent talo 
how a S[idh, seeing n wnttr, swam acrosa tho river with his rupee between his 
teeth, and finding afterwards that he had so marked tho rupee with his teeth 
that he could only get 14 aauaa for it, rather uareosonably vented hia anger on 
the A zargar if he gets a broken head will make money by it. Ho is 

never fully honest. In Montgomery they say that if ho is fully honest he is 
only half so (wunarn Jtndf mumrd ; jo srfr/f, w dJAd), In Etiugra a colinsivo 
quarrel ia known ns jan^-i-garj/arl. But they sing in Gurgaon an ’'addrosa to 
a goldsmith ” which ia the most unkindest out of all, beginning " Tcrf Mi men 
doffka; ftdth nwn iiughai terl cd( mea dagka.'* 

The iundr, too, in common eatimation, is inhospitable and n curmudgeon : 
has no sympathies, and is nobody's friend. The tailor, tho goldsmith and the 
doctor, they say, have no sympathy for their fellows. Tliere nr© several calcn* 
lations os to the numlier of goldsmiths it takes to make a thag and eo on. 
In JullunduT they say sundrn kattidra (the goldsmith is an alioyer): lunirs 
itif hi ydr (and no one's friend). In Montgomery, if yon hesitate about 
trespoasing on your boat's hospitmitj for a second meal, he says to you 
«* Aci tfuntornn df roti hai"—“Are you a auniir'a guest that you should espeot 
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only one meal?") Tlw nifartf^ is, of caiirae, a at ill more perfect type of 
parsimony, 

TLe too, ia gonernlly '* known to tUe police." Ho is aa often aa 

not n receiver of Btolen gooils i n nmn wlio melts stolen jewollery an^l takea ^urt 
of the profit. He sbiires Lhis reputation with the ^rnf anJ. tlio or refiner 

of old oraamenta; nnd he beara this cbamcter in almoat e^ery pEirt of the 
Province. There ia said to ha a “ uinjari'* or thieves’ language empbyeil by 
some 8tiTidri ; but the reports give no information ubont this. 

The has a Enrthar curious trait. In Jnllnndur they call ornamenta 

iaUdda ^—things that cannot begot except by —and thefunfiVr proerasti- 

nation is a favorite topic. The truth is that he is ^ often m not in deht, and 
uses the silver given him for to-day*B order in milking' an ornament ordered 
Inst month, ami so on. 

12* Proaiierity of tbe Trade.—The people hold that the snudr's 
malpractices Uaye entailed ou him the curse of poverty. Be the oauso what 
it may (nnd it is (luite an often tho poverty that leads to the mnlpraotic^), there 
is no doubt that the sniidrs as a class are poor. If jop find a mmf m pros¬ 
perous circumBtnnces he is sure to have gained his wealth not by his trade, 
but by rannoyJending, agriculture or sotn© other extraneous oconpatiom The 
number of snntirn receiving an income over Hs, 500 a year can ho ascertaiued 
from the income tax assessments; the number assessed in ^^htok ia four or five 
only; in Gurgdon seven; in Jullundur ninetoen; in Kulu nine; in Montgome^ 
eight; in Ami^faur twelve; in Binilii three; in Sdwalpindi twenty-seven; in 
Kohdfc three; in Muznffargarh thirty. In most of these cases the modi' is taxed 
at the lowest rate, and in many he is taxed on the profits of forms of enterpme 
other than bis awn trade. In Jhang only 12 out of ^45 are In 

Urahi'dk 50 samir/s are taxed at a total siun of Ra. 661, but of this only Rst. 130 re¬ 
presents the ta.\ation of the khuuV’s protiertraJe, In Aniritf 3 Ur there are ten Aevid/(i- 
draicers who pay a total of Bs. 192. In Mooltaii two-thirds of flid enamel workers 
and four stono-setters are subject to the taxbut only 5 per cent, of the goldsmiths 
are assessed, and they only at the lowest rate possible. The goldamith pure imil 
eimplp is therefore no cnpibilist. From Hiss^, Shahpur and other districts 
coimlaiiits are ttiatle of the difficulty which the sTindr now fiui^ in making both 
etidii meet r nnH it itj only m n (ew tnicts, aucli as Bohtak^ Kulti, LudUiina and 
Gtiin'mwala, that a real influx of prosperity is acknowledged, and even then we 
are told that it is not so much by Lia wares ns by hl^ agriculture or liis banking 
or his receptivity in tlie matter of stolen goods that the goldamith is advancing. 
Our forty yciirs of peace have bad a threefold effect on the goldsniith’s trade, and 
though tho results have been on tho whole ndvautageoia to the goldsmiths as a class, 
they have displayed themselves so graduEilly imd unevenly as to leave ground for 
complaint. The first tendency of mir rule has been the repression of the more mar¬ 
kedly ostentatious and barliaric forms of the art' The priucubugs of the Kitiigra 
neighbourhood can no longer afford to support the stono-setters t^t u^d 
to find a livelihood at their hands, Lahore is gitdngup its pamtmg m gold r 
and Gujrdnwula its embroideretl saddle cloths. Tlie kojtgart or inky of Gujrat 
and Kotli is no longer what it was: and is only kept alive by a fitful and mdis- 
criminating European cusfcgm. And the taste for oniamentatiou of the male 
population in onr cities 1ms in parlance of the same influence greatly sobered 
down A second tendency of our rule is a tendency to improvetneut in the make 
and material of the lietter forms of gold ami silverware. In Delhi and Lahore 
the trade of all the Ijetter forms of jewellery is in good condition and men m^maintel 
with them are in no fear of want. The tantRoAurfh owes lus high, though fitful, 
profits partly to tliis and partly to the secrete ihsil raider hm trade more or less 
a tiionopoly. To the goldsmiths of county towTia this inorease in the proapenty 
of the belter clcisses of work is discoontod by the opening of communicntiou^ 
and the concjontratiou of work, more eapocklly of wire and laee work and the 
like in largo centres. Tlie thinl and most noticeable feature of the trade under 
our Wffjmfl ia the enormous development afforded to tlie simpldst forms af wear¬ 
ing-ornaments among the lower and poorer etassea of tile people. We have there¬ 
fore a decrease in the merely ostentations class of work: mi mert^w but a con- 
centration of the bettor forms of ornament industry, and a largo development o£ 


the ulBipleiit luiil coarsesL kinds^ Afi rc^i*(l3 tli© as a class tlio efTcci has 

lieen gtMiemlly beneficial, luit, as noted above, the results ore at present beuig 
worked otit grailunlly and micvenly. 

13- Wages and Pr«flts -TUe gmiemi piwtici! in 

ui’acticQ which in 1'eshiiwar alone is note<? aa cteeptioiinl—is to prOTidc the gold- 
smith with the material rm which be Us to work and to [my him for Lis work at a 
rate pur toUi on the welglit of the finished article. The wagija ” of a goldamit h arc 
thoreforo pmcticntly the pn.^ont of his labor only, and the imyment is regiilntwl 
according to the nature t>i‘the labor required. In some tracts wo mid two 
rates employed—-one for solid, unsoldeved work, and another for the finer work 
which requires the aoUcriDg together of separate pioces In others the 
solderin"^ is not applied, and the i*atcs vary merely according to the ease or difH- 
cnltv orthe work. Elsewhere, and especially in large centres, each different kind 
of ornament will have its separate rate per toM for cost of workrufluship. And 
of the sum per toht whkh the piirelmsor disburses ii fixed proportion or a Intap 
8iuu wiU often go to the embosser, the woiftero, or some other ocuftsman who 
aids in tho production of the omatncni. As a specimen of the rotefl charged, I 
append in a note a list of the prices in Lahore for some of the principal kinds of 
omamente.* The geneftil I'ateB of the Province vary for silver work between 
3 pies and 2 aiwias ; the inte is higher in MooUitn, Jhang, Kulu and TJmballa, 
and in Kiingra as muob as six annas per told is sometimes chargetl for tho better 
clastt Mf work. The rates for gold are not quite so imiform aa those for silver, 
Imt the rate charged will generally be found to lie btvtween 4 annas and 1 rupee 
per hid. In some parts of the Provlnct work of a sort is done Jor as little as 
1 anna per fofa ; and in others we find rates ranging as high Ta Re. 1-8-0 and 
Rs. 2. In Simla it is Quatoinary to pay whnL is called tjardit a percentage on the 
value of tho made article at 2 pice to 4 aonaa the nipee. 

The fivstem of payment by the day will only be found • in places where 
the ‘^ohlsnufch accepts orders of a larger amotiut than he is ^ able to carry out 
uno^isted; in whicb case he will employ labor at a fixed daily mte. Such in*, 
stances are rare; and to guia a eonception of the daily earnings of the craftsraaa 
we have to fall back on his outi statemeats regarding the amount which his 
work briu^ in to him daily on an average, On this niitliority^ WD can ostirgflte 
tho aveta^ daily eamiugs for ordinary 2 argar*» work in Amn’tsar at S annas ; 
in Delhi they ivould vary between 4 nnnas and a rupee; in Lahore between 
four and ten antias. In tho armdler towns it is rare to find more than 8 annas 
inade per diem; iind in the country aliops rarer still. 

Theaetiial [irofits of the fmdn constitute a matter on which it is of 
course still more difficult logot definite information. The wear of tools, eon- 
sumption of chai-coal and the bko constitute roughly Uie oiillay inciiiTed by tho 
goldsmith, and ho Uvea on the balnacoef tho prooeeds of the rates charg^l. The 
expenses of mannfacture are calculated in Umballa to be ^ jier cent, in silver 
and 1 per cent, in gold work, Imt how far this estimate can huaccq^fed generally 
I cannot say. The net profits in most districts finctunte little, if at all, from 
year to ye.ar; in Iliasir wo are told that they have not altered ia tho Inet fifty 
years. When the purchaser employs tho ci'oftsman to procure him the gold 
and silver on which to work a.s well as to do the mork itself, the latter gets 
further opening for [trofit. Tlie goUUmith will scdl a little dearer than lie 
bought f^TU th^ itrdfi nmi tho mif in his turn makes his own ptofits. OF the 

• Ol'^LD OMAMUMrfU^foro idtfir uf plllD braiftlnt, JC ftona^ of nf whkh i KUTift jf&tji iu 

f i^raysrEtii, Jdwt'lJtMn^ETiLiii'^Di. uue rUKM.^Ci por of whkh tliD rAit^ U'kcNl Niiirj .riirVAtfru^ 
irnmltil i-wo I' l ar wftiftrti i. HbtwJi nfeapcHl If wiKi h 

ieU QfiTlria!iLbc cJtilfrt* | aiiia mH ih<y imo pjiivi fifAlru dhnfiiilfitidri etn3 cAtim 

«n«i'iiufift iKir ioSW lube’tSfcn It&niiiu jmt fiJip wf whkh tPi& PmU t pAmvM, m- 

BiniiLl trf whlrH thu rAffrrp. tEksi B anmv p phftr^kawjmf 112 anUM Ih p |4lri5«lvtt 

K Ii t ^ plaiP andlDlJ^ & aniiH per fsEd, tikklDK Ru^ 1 a pur i ENirdAriitdi unaj a 

MJp oT whfcfa tlk*rh+/4« gatis Ii'^ I ft jiaJfj an*" pr Jpwnllcfl thmnl^Hpafk nmidi o 

hiUP t nr hmc! OTl^,aDiQi:ir IS lltinM U I^Eol ^ nrMfUChi whb ohn ilEmn 4 uiTinip ami with 

HiiLD lUmsa y RJiiui. 

fvltru (^BMAICINTI —Kjm utiLE ^Adra, (wo piLro pur rape?. <>f whioli khorAlilrfd half j th^ri cAtiAt- 
4umlt | th« ^ ir<Ul4 rapm9, tif which tha 

tffti A luPipEtsiB of 4 AtLtiEii I laitif /yyipiTicnrdt £ pic4 per mppo | und pUfi&diaiJi '£ fko niut * rapiiv; 

Ud, one Dpti^pa raiteai 1 mmam pt9f FCrpe^, ot which rAiiffra twAn 4 mtom fkmM p t/uiwdlfsp 1 ftcnu 

* rEtjjwtt, fAtifn 4 3 huum d'vmn v ulhiu pir fff which J fou to the cAiffri i orfft 3 wacw 

per ruiMitfi of cAilcnt i cn^^lAs odo ttitLik 
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$rrf/and tie profits I-sball be noting farther belon' j in Lahore his profit is put 
down at an anna in the rupee or per cent. The goldsmith s profit appear 
to TaiT in gold ftom 4 to 8 annas a toia'» or about 1 to 2 per cent,, and in 
silrer from g anna to 1 anna or about 3^ to per centi For instance^ if the 
srdf provides gold at Ke. S-t-e-O a told, the goldsmith would charge, sar, 
Rs, 24*12-0, or 25; and for silver provided as Re, 1-1-9 per told, bo would 
charge, say, Re. 1-2*3, or Ro. 1-2*0. Then, again, if tlie purchaser provides his 
own materUJ in the shape not of metal bought from the ertif but of old orua- 
ments to recast, than the goldsmith la ifonsidered eatiUod to n duo of 4 ro(;t3 
per told of silver and I raHi per foAf of gold: which he will take by retaining 
Mh port by weight of the omammit if it is of silver and Lth if it is of gold. 
Such at least is stated to be the custom in GuJnSnwiLla, nud it is probably acted 
on with local variations elsewhoro. And besides the legitimate profit procured 
in this way, tbo goldsmith Im always open to him the profit to be gained by 
Burreptitious alloying and the like, regarding which complaints are only too 

The above refers merely to the wages and profits of common omament-Tnak- 
bg. lu the other branches of the trade different rateB prevail. Setting of jewels, 
for instance, will be charged for either at a rate per stone set or at a rate per 
Johf' of the weight of the completed ornament. In Umballa 1 to 4 annas is chared 
per stone, and in Ludhiana 12 annoa per fohf on tho weight of the piece. In 
Jnllumlar tho charge is apparently Ra. 3 a icifa,hi Amritsar it is Rs. 6 per 
of gold used in setting, and Es. 4 per told of the same for false gems. In Delhi 
tho stone-setter makes 4 annas to one rupee a day, ami in Dorn Ismail Rhan 
8 annas to one rupee. In Jhclum ho gets an average daily wage of 12 annss 
and in Amritsar 3 annas, wHle in Lahore he is said to get Ho. 1 to Rs. 2. For 
ornaments set or stadded with ston^ a combined rate will often bo cliaiged vary¬ 
ing from Rs, 3 to 6 a toU. In ilooltan, where this form of industry brings 
m C to 12 annas a day, the rate charged is said to lie from Rs. 4 to C; in 
Guirdnwilla from Rs. 4-Q-O to Rs, 5, and in Gurdaspurfram Rs. 3 to 4. For 
onamclling tho charge in Mooltan is 4 to 12 apas per U)Id, bringing m • 
some 4 to fi annas por diem; in Delhi the daily inooma lies between 4 annaa 
and a ropao. The in-layers of Siulkot make G to 8 annas a day, and those 
of Lahore 8 to 10 annas. A katidla-drtitoer in Delhi makes 4 annas to 2 rnpeos 
a flay, in Lahore Re. 1 to Rs. 2; and in Amritsar he can draw 3 to 4 kandhri u 
day at Rs- 2 each, hut is not certain of continuous employment- A furttw/i at, 
Mooltan charges 2 annaa a told ; at Delhi ho makes 2 to 4 annas a day; in Lahore 
2 to G annaa and m Amritsar 8 to 10 annas. hMakors of gold ribbon (joto) get 
about 4 annas a day in SiiOkot; in Umhalk the wholesale profit on tho sale of r/ola 
is Rs. 0-6-0 percent, gross, or, after desluoting carriage, commission, octroi,etc, 
Es. G-4-0 per cent net; the retail profit ia put down at IS per cent. In MwUsn 
capitalists provide machines for drawing the /LdTidArs, and pay their employes 
(throe of whom go to a machine) four rupees a month each, for C hours work 
a day. The wage at Mooltan for making kfifdMtiU k 2 annaa for one to/tf of 
silk lind one told of silver, the profit is put dowu as 3 pie to one anna per 
felcf. 

And so on through the otiior brnnehes of the trade. It will prebaldy be 
eufliciont to note the following rates of daUy pay which are re ported from 
Delhi and Lahore, cia., Dnllii—4miiiaBto2 rupees; mnferaa and cAilflrar, 
4 to 8 annas, pardrfratfz, (gilder), jiliilvir (polisher] and tfaknAarin, 

4 anans to 1 rupee; dafitnyu and rarifos, 3 to G annas; 3 to 4 nnnns: 

U»driadz2 to G imnns; thappasd:: 4 to 7 annas; 4 to Snnnfts; ami 

tttldrttstti 4 to G aunaa ; Lahore —^fidttkdrei S annas to 1 rnpco; nutterax ami 
dahhmU, 4 to 8 annas; ehihra and hhdr, 8 annaa to 1 rupee ; httiffm i and kindriMf, 
4 to 6 annas, and 4 to 5 anna^, and 

1 to 2 rupees; mihhh, Bto 12anmm; dewatitiwh, 4 to 10 anmis; andftnidhjfnr, 

l2aiiDiis to I rupee. 

14 The Goldsmith’s Weights 

eh’ht to a wirtsfta, imd twelve maii/ma to a toh, but it requires a far more 
detmlwl investigation than that comiuctod on thr present occasion to give any- 
thinir like an accurate account of the various meaninge given to, and the depar¬ 
tures made from, this acalo in different parts of the country and different branches 


of the trade* You find, for iastuuce, that a tohi in TJtnballa aud Jhelum is lookod 
on os the weight of a GoTcrnmeat rupee plus two j'ofifl. In Kohdt the Isid for 
silver ia Government nipee^ while for gold it is 4 futif heavier. So rfso in 
Dera laiuail Khan there are only 7 ratU to a for gold j 30 tliat 5 toM of 

gold is equal to only S-t rwits or 10J tndshds of silver. The rtifi itself, the 
basts of the scMiIe, is an uncertain quaatit;f. It should bv rights be tho weight 
of the seed of tho AUms precatotiuw; hat in Liidhwna it is taken as^ £5 grains ; 
in Ijaliore as 4 grains of wheat or 8 grains of rioe, in Sialhot and 
Mu 3 !iiffargarh 4 grains of wheat; in PesbAwar 8 mustard seeds, and so on. 
The dishonest goldsmiths of course have heavy rdti^ for buying and light 
for selling, though the difference in weight is infinitesimal, Siuiilarly, you 
will often find a goldsmith trying to sell by tho nipee, as though it equalled a 
tolitf when in his buying he would count it as less. 

Every goldsmith has Ilia jfcdnfiri or ^anfi\the larger or smaller scales, for 
weighing ; the body of those ia of iron and the Itowls of biuss; tho bar being 
some times of steeh They ore sometitue^ locally made, but usually are procured 
from large towns. For instance, those used in the Shilkot District come mostly 
from Delhi, They arc very camfallj kept in wooden bo.ves to prevent them 
getting crooked. The weights used are the J and ^ raff; 2, 3 and 4 raifx; 
the 2, 3, and the loM, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 tolas. 

Many goldsmiths dispense with some of these i for instance, the 4 told pieces 
seem'to be rare, and pieces above 20 lehis mo seldom required. The goldsmith 
vri 11 keep about 12 or 10 rait weights; for amounts over a he will often 
have an nnrnbl>eil Goverument rupee, giving the due valao as above noted. 
The larger weights are of brass, but the mdsMs and smalter weights arc more 
usually of broken porcelain. 


15- The Goldsmith's Instrnmoiits— Mr, Powell at pages 1C4 and 
165 of his Fiai^ah Mawifadnres notices the chief instruments used by the 
ordinary goldsmith. He mentions his hamiaer (/loiAaaia), his blow-pipe (nd/), 
forceps fl-fanrut), mould (rr^a), bliided pincers (iwifra), long curved pincers 
Ysansi}) straight heavy pincers (zaniAur), and amall square headed hammer 
(r&aiiTOvf]|also his atamp^ dies hia crncihie and his two 

pointed anvil {ijttrai), and his voiiaus cfihalSf thocAtiraj, the oAomi, the tmiemo, 
the htrfnr, the fAalsa,_tfae yriZijnm, the and theoumAAo, And at page 169 
he incidentally mentiona also tbu rubber {mo/larQ, the files (sohdn and rdwaii), 
the iron pincers (r/u’uda), the scissors {tdt/i) and the compasses (wariar). I 
need make no further montion of the above, most of which are oesciibed in 
Punjafi Mnnufiidui'es, and this paragraph will be mainly devoted to noting 
the names of instruments not already mentiooed there. For instance, there are 
the hollows {khnl phiU-nij arid the small forceps (dHtath). There is also the hair 
hand-imiish {ba^ainc/iiori'ucAi) ; thcA'UcAi isof hog's Lair and Mussolm^as substi* 
tutc for it a brnsh of khas or of the rootlets of thojdi (rcc. The satnhuvi is a 
smaller kind of e/imAttr; and the chhdi a smaller kind of cAt’mfo. In Kulu 
large pincers are knoivn as soifu, And small pincers os In Dera Ismail 

Khan there are smalt orooked-hladed pincers known as ivjira-rfcawjS or croiv'a 
claws. There is an implement, the sandae or aandraa, which seems to ho tho 
same as the eitciji or pointed ^tivil; and there is the dastpanOf a long otiTved 
pair of pincers, the same as the sonni. Tho itafim, or bJ^ed pincers are olso 
laiown os ^at jjds- A Aon/L'aal is a blow-pipe smaller than the ndl and curved at 
one end, Tho filo is also known by tho common name of reli; and in Kulu 
there ia a kiud of suiaM hammer c^ed Icra, which seems difierent from the 
ordinary kinds. The trakla is a pointed iron tool; the iiuchhar is a round- 
headed liammcr; tbej/duini is an instrument for polishing minute silver work ; 
Uni tohna Is a blunt headed iron punch used with tlie mokdi noticed below; Uie 
3 rt?ai or rAalfii* is a boring-^h thrust through the loops of filigree work to keep 
tlicm parallel ; a knadi is a stone cup; pot are glass beads for polishing 
massive jewell^eiy ;^and bhodal are plates of ntiett or talc (uArak) on which to fix in 
clay with their points upwards the minute parts of an ornament or chain which 
are to be fused togeiber, Hesidcs the above the goldsmith has a variety of 
instruments^ which arc practicaliy moulds or insirutnents of the form to which 
the lucttd ^ ia to ^ shaped i such a.s the pansa or bell metal cube on which ho 
shapes I'atona, y/i^unyruiTj etc.j the kaihaia or wooden cylinder for framing 
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hdl49, etc.; tbe or wllection of moulds for ro unding beads, etc«; 

the kilH or taper] Dg wooden ojrUoder about which wire is wound; the 
raaiA»u' (round), kahia (luesagona!) gmi (for making hooks), afAtthia (round), bulma 
(for grooves), mofi, pafrfni, or ptifarni, baiidati or ka}ulu!dli^ ulbisU taliddnat 
tirJiui, ehaUaddr maiij katigahla, msror/ddr, pJm’umn, hhedit mrwtmd and 

and so forth. .His thapjMia or dies are distinguished according to the 
object they are intended to produce, as the tkappa c^drt, the tkappa anjufAfo, 
ehalht munJrit tdicit, rftcH, oholiphtti, w«ii, iakhtidTi, tawitTi, bhawaita, 

javiboTf trtidhdrat tihi tUdi^ kmlhi and other thajipas innumerable. The w*ords 
kat/iri, Livichi, iatcoi and «r«j*s are also given in various districts as the names 
of instruments used b^ the goldsmith, but I have no infonmitiou as to their use 
and properties. Thu matrunients used in the more elaborate processes of 
dramnfj and the like are noticed in Air. Badcn-Powcira book ; the wire-draw¬ 
ing machiiiti there described differs a little from that used in HIssdr, and there 
are perhaps othta* instruments also in urhich local variations from tbe types de¬ 
scribed by Mr. PoivcU may be found. 

Most of the goldsmith's instruments are made of kdnd or bcdl metal 
though iron instraments too are often used. They are generally, I fajicy, maii m 
up in the larger towns only ; those used iu Kulu, for example, are brought by 
nydryda from Aniritstir. The kttthdU or crucible whicti figures so prtimiuently 
in the processes of alloy and |pnrif]catioD described below is made of cotton or 
munj-euds, aud chalk or good clay pounded ti^ther and beaten on to a piece of 
wood known as the ganath. The general name for the goldsmith's implements 
in Xulu is shmular ; and his tool-bag is known as ahxndm Idrl. In Beta Ismail 
Xhan and elsewhere the goldsmith keeps his instruments in a wooden nlmirah with 
drawers, and hia spare gold and silver he puts in a box (peti) with compartments, 
which he takes home with him from his shop every evening. He also has some 
Sparc brass wires for tying the joints of hollow ornaments, and f»mo little 
boxes {dibbij containing cotton to put gold and silver into. These with his 
wood, charcoal, nmjiihi, and the implements above mentioned and the materials 
about to be noticed, constitute his w^hole equipment, 

A goldsmith iu tlio ordinary lino bos not a largo stock of materials. 
For purifying gold and silver he requires some or all of tho foUow'iug:—Salt, 
Baltpotjfc, red earth (yfJ'M), brick dust alum, blacksiiiith's ashes, calo¬ 

mel and corrosive sublimate (rustapur), sulphnric acid and nitric acid; the u-ica 
of these will bo noticed later on. For a tlux he is constantly needing borax 
(subtf^o); and for hia fire he needs charcoal, condung and wocxl. The wood 
used in Bern Ismail is kikar or iaKl; in Hissar Jttitar; and in Hohtok 
broken cartwheels. For cleaning silver he needs kSatUaj an acid made from dried 
apricots, and dmrMr or mango parings. For brightening gold ornaments be 
wonts sat ammoniac {nanaddar) and blue vitriol (ai7a thoika). He uses mdak 
seed for soldering; and the seed of the abrns pr^icahiriitg as a powder to iuerease 
adhesion in delicate parts of ornaments. Yellow oolirc (.::ard mithi) also is used 
for cleaning gold, and lae for setting atones; lac and pine resin (sirfrs) are used 
in Knlu for material in which to insert nn article that is to be emboe&ed. 
Tamarind seeds arc also used by goldsmiths, but I do not know for w^hat pur¬ 
pose. Lead, too, besides bcibg used for purifying silver, Ac., is kept by gold¬ 
smiths to put between the gold or silver and tbe nammer, a-hen the former are 
being hammered into the shape of a thappa or die. 

16 The Assay of Gold and Silver*— a saiutl'rU alok tells us that 
man is tested in four waya just as gold is; and the four tests of gold are said to 
be the touch stone, boring, heating and beating. In practice, there are really 
only two tests, the borii^, heating and beating being all parts of the same 
process. Y'ou can ascertain the purity of gold nua^silver by going through the 
processes described in tbe next para^aph but one; but they can also be 
assayed without breaking up or destroying the piece in one or other of the 
following ways. 

The commoDcsl; method of assaying gold is by rubbing it on the touch 
Btone (jtasatdi, suralJi, jf/iaricati} ; then either the dealer will recognize by 
the shade of the mark mode tbe qualitj of the gold, or he wilt compora it with 
tho marks made by pieces of gold of known purity. The purer the gold, the 
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redder abottld bo tbo tiDge of tbe streak made, but it needs an expenencad 
eye to toll tbe amount of alloy uaed : tbo gold adoj^ ^ill always gira ®‘ P^®. 

aid yellower colour tliuu pur© gold j but “'^1;® 'no dMcrip- 
botokena tbe nroseuce of copper, and a white streak that Of silver. No Uescnp 

tba however^ can do iustice to tbe nicety with which tbe experienced ai 4 w« r or 
miywill hit off the exact amount of purity from obsemug 
the touGbatone. Leaf gold, if it is tested by tbe touchstone, has to 
down brat into a nugget with the ladle or Touehstoues arc of Tarioua 

scriptions; one kind is found at Attock on tie Indus. It is part of tie iieccaaQry 

Btoek in trade of every goldsmith. . t l ■ 

Another and in some ways a more satisfactory teat is that made by bonng 
aioloaud beating the gold. The following is a descj^iptiou of'this method as 
pursued in Hisaar 

“ A ^all piece of gold is fL^ttoned slightly on the imy.L The vo^irfr then takes 
any fllinrii-pointed Snfltniiiieut ihatcomefl to band, and applying tho pomt to the flatlenrd 
aoJfaco oftC piece of gold, gives the head of the instrument a geotfe blew with » iBimmor. 
Tho point iast onlors beW tba enrfaue and.by turning the iptnitneiit rnimd, the lUnar 
iaeiibW to make a small corned hollow. The piece of gold is mw pl^ed on a plate of 
Sic and put in the ansithi or dove on a bad formed of very Btoall dried pecos of cow-daeg. 
A oircular cake of cow^lnag is then broken into two and the pieces plac^ on each aide of 
the plate of talc *o os to partioHy cover it by mceUng above it, and to !aai^ m front ftii 
opening forming an angle of abo^t 45 degrees. On the top of th^ two a third and small 
n!^ o1 cow-dimg ia placed, end finis a sort of tmtiifltore hut stendfl on the plats of bio. A 
little cow-dung or charcoal fire is then thrown on iach Aids of the of tale, and, throQgh 
the opening which was left, small piece* of kil'u^ wood aw pnt inside tlio hut m such a ^y 
as to lost touch tlietalc with their ends, not to cover it or he on each side of it. Iho 

sanar ncwlakosacAimiaortongsinhisright hand nnd a noi or blow-pipo ic tho left. 

Be applirs on© end of the Mil loTiis lipsr, and by varying cnrrenb of air regnlntca the heat 
wbilA with the cftiintn he trims tho firo. ilcforv laag the gold and plate of talc arc ^ 
hot and then tho rundr, selalng the tulo with the efuBifn, withdraws it from ihe an^U^t to 
esamine in a strong light the cavity ho had formed in the gold. If tlm aides of the ™vity ara 
of n dark red cobur. the gold is good { if cf a whttiah colour, tlio nugget is an alloy. Iho 
whole of this opomtiau from the lootnont the gold is finttened os the anvil to tbo time when it 
is withdmwn from the fire tnkba only some 3^ piinutes for porfonnnsee." 


A silver alloy is detoctctl by the palo yellow colour left; n copper alloy 
will Erst turn red and then black. The brighter the red of tbo pure kinds of 
gold the liighor will bo the valuo. This mothod, being a little more dthcftte 
than, and not 9o speedy as, that by the touebstonD is not so frequently employed. 

A rougher test is by cutting into the gold and observing the colour nnd 
brilliancy of the cut made, tlold does not Beem to be tested anywhoro by its 
gpeciEc gravity ibntthoJifiEay ofgoldand Bilvcrhy sqmifortisis said to have come 
into vogue during the liififc ten years in the Pukpattau Tahafl in ilontgomery. 

Where possible, aiher can he roughly tested by jfcg ring, in the manner 
well known for toeting coins. Or it may he rubbed on the ground and its 
purity noted in a royBterioos lyay from the stain loft. Or it may be cut for 
hardness; a copper idloy being harder, and a rinc alloy softer tiian the pure 
metal. Or it may be nibbed on the toaohstone in the same way as gold. The 
common practice, however, is either to bore a hole and heat it for test in tho 
same m fl-inmr as that above doscribccl for gold, or to make a notch in tbo.silver 
with a file and heat it in the angithi or charcoal stove. Under tho latter process 
the noteli in pure silver should romain white, and in silver alloyed witli copper 
it will turn bkekiah, in silver alloyed with zinc it becoinea yellowish, and in 
ftu nlley with both metals there will be a smutch across the walls of the 
notch. Soiuetimea the silver after being heated in a crucible is sprinkled 
with sal ammoniac (nau^fiffdar) and tho alloy dotectod from the resulting color 


17- Alloys .—Besides being alloyotl for the pm*j)03c of dishonest gain to 
the goldsmith, the prediotw metals are legitimately alloyed of course for the pur¬ 
pose of increasing their Itardueas and power of resistajice to wear nnd tear; 
and the solder employed in Fasteniug together iho parts of the lighter kind 
of oroamonta is of necessity an alloy. I find no notice of alloy being nsod, as 
in the Ring and the Book, to enable irmporaTihi tho pure gold ** to boar tho filers 
tooth and the hammer's tap." Tho alloys used arc not numerous. Gold is 
alloyed with silver or copper, or both; any other alloy only renders thoK metal 
brittle. 
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Slrer ia allojed with coppcf and zinc; an alloj of siher with lead ia of 
no uae for maVdng oraatnenia^ and tin, they tell you, will not alloy with^ silver 
The aUoy is inatle in all oases by raeltiDg the two metala in a omcibl? with the 
aid of boraz. A silver alloy softens gold and pales it; gold will allua* two nati 
a told of silver alloy; bnt its teatare is not firm Uibd, A copper alloy burdens 
the gold and colours it. Tliere ia not, however, generally any very distinct pre¬ 
ference for either metal i in Peahilwar silver is by far the eomintmer alloy; in 
Dora Ismail Khan the Damon goldsmiths are fonder of copper, and the Thai 
goldsmiths of silver, but no reason is alleged for these preferences, ^ Silver ia 
generally mixed with gohl at the rate of | iathh>i to 2 mdislidit a ielld; copper 
at the rate of one rafi to one or l^ ififhhtf. To fuse an alloy of three raiie of 
silver with a fi)hf of gohl, two roffs of Ijorax would be used. Copper when 
mixed with silver makes it dark; sine gives it a broamisli tint. There seems 
to be no limit to the proportions of alloy possible; but the common mixture 
seems to be one or two rails only to the toU, Zinc and copper together are 
sometimes mixed with Bilvor, but the result tends to ba brittle, and if asf much 
as four rails is put to the told^ the greater part of this four rqtfs must be copper. 
Yiirkaudi kurvt they say, will admit of au alloy of three ra(ta bo the toja of 
the baser metal. The oi^inary alloy used for soldering small ornaments is that 
with sine, brass not being used. The zinc in solder is stated in Dissitr to be in 
the proportion of three rafifl to the told. The ingredieuta for solder as given in 
Mr. Baden-Powell’s book, diifer from thoao reported to be used in the Jhang 
District, where for gold work the solder oonsisU of One /old of gold, six rath of 
silver, and four ratls of copper; while for silver it is one told of silver and 
one iodsha of Einc. In Surgdon the proportions for gold are one mdaha of gold 
to one »"£if f* of copper; and for silver, one fold of sllvei' to two or three 
of sine. 

18- Purifloation of Gold and Silver from AUoy- —^The common 

method of purifying ijM is by uia^ng it into leaves, sprinkling the leaves with 
brick dust and salt, and heating in a alow fire, ^The process as carried out 
in Hissdr is described as follows :— 

'‘The luaas of gold to bo porifiod is taolted down in a amall ernciblo, ThU is 
acceteratod by adding a littlo or borax. On nnsltiBp,tbe gold i» ponwd into a rwa in 

wbidi it bocotnea a »aiall thin bar about H ineboa ia length and about li Inches in circiioi- 
fercoco. This bar is nuido longer by bratitig and ia then cut up into amutl pieues weighing 
about 4 tnJiAtir each. These piecN b' are beaten into sioall equariah [dates or patrat, iu siae 
about 84 X 4 inches and of the thinness of stout bni’iwi iia[ter. The #««rir then places an 
opta or dried cske of row-doug on a heap ofasbea in ati an^iriti, which for sneh purpoaes 
IS the lower half of a btuken ghitmt or earthen pitebur. On the ojda is spread a layer 
gf powder tioniposed of two ports of rarlit and one part of comroon s^t, ^The ruitur now 
seiMS one of tho plates of guld with hi* ckimta or tonga nud^ tmmetaea it in water. When 
aufficientlj wetted, the potra jj taken out and the asuis moitiife or powder is sprinkled on it 
nutil n good coating ndhores to the plate, which is then n^laced on tho layer of powder 
aprooi! on the apta. This process is repeated with aD t^e plates, and they are placed on the 
top of the other. Over the bank of putras a miuiaturo dome with sumll aperture* at 
intervals is erected of imall pieces of cow^dang. A batti or wtek made of Iwistod oloth is 
soaked in oil and lighted. This is throat mto the dome through One of tbe aportarea 
and thus the «ow-dniig » fired, and allowed to smoulder for th^ honre, by which time 
it is, as a role, reduced to eisboa. Three boars are allowed for caolmg. AH this bmo the 
heated powder bna been noting on tho pulrtff und absorbing itnpuritioa. If, alter assaying 
it is fouml that the gold liaa not been thoroughly porifietJ, the same process is repeated 
except that UD powder is spriukied ou iht: platm. Tha nn^ithi is always put out of the 
way of dTwnghts. If a draught wns allowed to play on it, an anioout of hf'ut would lie 
tfenerated whicb weald liorr the nSttot of uieltiug ibo plates ut the wdges. Great earn uutft 
alio be taken in preparing the powder. If it ifi uot properly prepared, it will either not 
net on tho plates or it will act harnifuEly,’’ 

With a strong fiDegold, wliich ia tilloyed merely with silver, will be pun- 
fied in 4 to 6 hours: otherwiro it is put in t wo or tlu-ec timea, and will toko os long rq 
12 hours. It IB oiiRlomary in Pindl and Miizaffar^h to put it iu IhrMi timcH cud 
in Eolifit three or four limes, ft is uaiial lu Delhi to moke the lenves 8 JuuirAefs in 
weight and shout f» lUchcB square ; and the mixliure of brick dnsh And salt ia there 
known iis safojvi. The loaves weigh 3 in Jhnug oiitl 8 md^hdi in Amritsar 

in Piodi they ure 3 inches by 4. In Muzaffurgarh, Urabiilla and Gutdiispur the 
aaloin is mixed with water and soieared on to thu leaves instead of being sprinkled 
over the moisteaed leaves as noted in the above quoted description. In liohore 
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tli6 powxler applied oon&ists of on® part of oommoo salt and ono paft of 
ashes; in &urgdon of one part of salt and two of briclt powder; in Atnritaar of 
oquitl portion of aluiOt salt and opl(i aahea 3 of tbo miitura required 
for 20 lolm of gold. In Jheltim (where the process is called ag*t) it ia oil burat, 
clajr and salt; in Pind^ Jhang, and Dera tsmail Khan it is water, salt and hkitoir 
or earth from. t!ie €k&lh<^ : in JitBiindur it is oplfi ashes salt and water; and in 
KoMt I of qp?a ashes, and ^ of salt niited with water* 

A process is UBcd in PesMwnr which iB very similitr but more o^peditiona. 
The gold is ylastored with a mhiture of blsack anlfc and Imrax and put into a eako 
of burning cow-dong VTith other cakes heaped round about | the^ alloy is said 
to be reiniiYed in five miniitas- In J hang a miitnro of one of bluest one 
to 4 of sal imimcminc mixed with watcTt and fj£)ni is^ applied and bh© gold 
again put in the fire. In Hoshiarpur aprocesss of purification by Balt^ alutn and 
pip is mantioiied. In Gurgiion tlie goldsmitb knows wJien the gold jrja/MtflS are 
para liy tho sound they give when moved and also hy the powder ceaging to 
stick to them. 

The soli of process aljove described bss this dkad vantage that, iJio metal 
forming tbe alloy ia pmctically lost. According reconrse is very corainimly had 
to tbe following practice. The alloyed gold is mixed with ailTer either in 
e<pial quantitica or 1 fola of gold to 2 of silver. The mixti^o is oitber cnt 
mto'smaU pieces and placed in water or is melted and thrown into watOT where 
it ainks to the bottom in separate small particlea. These pieces or partiolea are 
then pvit into a porcelmn bowl containing acid and the pure gold falbs in black 
grains to tho bottom. Water is added and tbe liquid is carefully poured away, 
leaving tbe pure gold which can then be melted into a nnggetnt pleasure. The 
acid used is a nitric or nitromuriatic acid. In Jullundur tbe ingredients are 
powdered, nitre and kahi mltli (an earth containing iron ns a siilpbotej; and in 
KobAt they are alum nitre (gtibni sAoni) andififti milfi. In Dera Ismail Khan 
the ingredientrt of the acid tWo known os/oruK fesni are given aa nitre and 
Jcasis or I'nhi mitlL This process is that employed by the noj'ryn* ,* it is B|K!cially 
used in Dero Ismail Khan for extracting pure geld from old ornament?, and the 
gold thns extracted is known as te^dhi. The silver in this process U recovered 
from the acid by putting in copper plates to whicli it adheres in powder; the 
powder is ahakon off and collected in a doth, 

A third process is nsed in Amritsar and applied in Jhclum to gold obtain¬ 
ed from sand known as Gohri ^yold by which tlm gold^ is fused with bomxand 
purihed by the application of calomel and corrosive eublimato (rdn-l'ap/tr.) 

A motlirxl adopted to separate viher from Kine is to add load equal to tho 
oBtimatcd amount of sino and melt the mixture down in a crucible ; the ainc 
appears on the surface in a thin film ; a pinch of 8alt|ietre is sprinkled on thia and 
it disappears; another film appears and the procciis is repeated till tho silver 
is cleared. For an alloy with copper also it is usual to melt doivn with loud. The 
amonnt of lead will be 2 nuighm to tho tald^ xth told to the and other varieties 
up to cqnal proi^ortions of the two materials, f he proportion (loponding apparent-* 
ly on tho amoimt of copper present. In .llieliim tho rule \s to add lead equal to 
twice the alloy; in HissArit enimla the alloy. IndealjQg with small quantities tho 
hcthtfli or orucihlo can be used, tJio sides being sprinkled with eoicne ashes, lint 
vrithany cons id ernblo quantity the more usual ]>rnctice is tomelt tho metals m a 
/fftari. This is a hole made either by pressu re of the hnn J or by pressing down a 
JL*o^/uf?i in a bed of ashes from a blacksmitlda furnace append over the ordinary nshes 
of a iiinjUki. Ashes from a blackamith*B shop arc generally need becuuso 

they contain metal and make a firmer cavity for the silver to be melttHl in; but in 
.lulluudiir we find wood nshesomployciii,and in Jhang wood ttahes of tho jAanfi 
tree. Tbe sidesof tho depression are then strengthened by sprinkling with water; 
and cliorcoul or cow-dung ami I'lhir wood are burnt over Lho depresaion and blown 
until tbe metalsure liquified. Tho copper and lead esenjm ns gaaea or aro absorbed 
into the sides of the depression, or an* portly 1 telocd out from t imo to time by stirring 
the mixtiirn’ witbiin iron rod to which they nduoro. Water is then dashed on to 
the silver til) it cools. It is the silver thus produced that is known as tAoifti'. 
Load is nlmoat nniversoUy usetl to purify silvor, but if the information supplied 
from Bohtiik is to be trusted, there is another method by which silver after 
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beisg melted with boi^ is purified bj tie addition mei'ely of some aajjior impuro 
carbonate of soda. ITeilTeria alloyed 'with boih copper and tine, the process 
for exti'acting the amo is first followed and then that for eztniotiiig tlie copper- 

Tlie raethod pursued in Lahore for oitrabting gold or silver from lacu 
(yerfo, Sin/iVi’, is described as follows:— • 

f* Take a Mrtain iniaiititr o£ lace. Put it in s pices of cloth, hum il. Ploee iho 
oshea ia a cmciblo. Add a umill qaantity of boras. Subject it to heat. Wheo luslted, 
throw the whole melted moss into n tab of water. Take out tho cooli^ maps. Pot it into 
om dtdthi bottle enveloped in witli a. little spaco left iincoToreJ in tlie mtadlo, 

nitro^marlatic acid (faiAieAo™ Heat it, liSlieu chemtea] Dpem^ii ceasee, j. 

when 3 'ellow fatnea da not coino oat and aro replaced by white oaes, poor the liqclil inlo a 
bottla. Into the botllo put a Treik qtinntitj of the teaib. Let it r^, nod Ihea (mur eotna 
of the liqaid into tba bottle cootaiaing the metal. Heat the dlo»ki hottJoand proceed as 
bofore natil only i^old is left os rosidoo in the dtarW bottle. Tlio reaidae gold ia like inad j 
bkick when gold is in araall qaanti^, red when gold Eb in large qaantitj, with respect to 
filrer, Tho gold sand fa put into » crucible and hi^bed with a Email qtumtily of boras j 
cooled j and a gold inasa is formed, 

** Copper pieces are added to the liquid eontalnliig silver in solutiou {to which a little 
water is added) in a porcelain Teasel, and allowed to rest covered with an earthen vessel for 
three or four bonra in hot weather Or Ettoshine ; and for two days or so if in the shade- At the 

time care fa to be taken that it is stirred from time to time fio that a deposit may 
not bo foTmed on the copper. The liquid cantaiua no silver when it doo* not turn the akin 
black. The mima and the liquid arc ntraioed through a pi™ of doth and the sandy masa 
pot into n and heated with theadditiou of lead. AVhna mdted it ia atirred a little 

and jjonred into a kcthult of nahas. It is Bgaiu atirred with a stick o( iron and cold water fa 
dashed on it- When coaled there ts pure silver left in the kothati, iinpura lead, copper 
and aebea.'^ 

OTBament making—Tfio ordiuai 7 ewntfr of a village or country 
totvu will know ouongli to lot bitn cliflse and emboss bis oruntueuts and set 
tbom with atones himself; in largu towna, kUe.se processes are tbo profession of 
Beparnte olasaes of men. Town-people niid the wealthy classes m the country 
provide these men with enstom : a wealthy mim in Umballa, for instauce, who 
wishes to have really well*iitado ornamenfeti will not go to tlie local market at 
all, but will import from Delhi, Joypore, Patiala or Amritsar. The work of the 
embosser or chaser (eftafera) baa been noticed at page 186 of " Fhitjab nfnc- 
litres.'' A common metliod of operating is to attach the metal to a firm paste 
of brick duat and resin in which it sticks bo socurelj that it has to bo removed by 
heat when the oporution is Orel*; the metal is then hammered flat and smooth 
with a small hammer, and a short pointed instrument called the fliimt La ham¬ 
mered gently along the linos of the pattern. For this, ^at deliMcy of touch, 
gained by long exporiGUce, is retpiired. In Kulu a child auiirtr is rcquiretl to 
practice this art daily on a wooduu boaid till he becomes craftsman enough to bo 
entrusted with thoprucious metalfi. Tlio rhiiw is from time to time sharpened 
ugainsi a fib os the process L^ going on. Thu ehaterfi will sometimes he found 
sitting in a most Tmcomfortahle pOMitioii with 

oraamont hetween bis toes. And in some placefl ho will lie found to prefer 
holding the bamrnor in his left, and the chisel in his right hand. In Amrit*iar 
the art of orahoasiiigoii silver, copper and bra,=»3 is quite a spj^iidity; the nnmbor 
of Bkillcd workmen is, however, exceedingly small, and Uin municipiiUty is try¬ 
ing to encouriige the art by teaching boys at the Artizan School. UVte process 
there followed is to lay the metal on a Iwd of lac 1 to 2 inches in thickness \ 
thedetigii is oithor sketched on tliu metal or is drawn on paper, which is pasted on 
to the metal ; the operator beats out the pattern with the help of various ^rntdl 
instruroeiits, and the figures whatever they are nvisfil by the pressure of the lac; 
the plate is revei'sed mid the same process c.uitinued till the dusirud height of fbo 
design is attained. Tlio operation is de.scribed as tedious and oxpcinaive. 
The sitflmj of istont!ft is purfinedas aseparato colling^ in the larger towms ; the 
setters are known asjWia, »na rufflit^wr andDera Ismail Khan has 

four Bueh—two of whom have, however, come recently from Lahore.' 'i here aro 
(1 few in Find Dadan Khan. Li RoUtnk, where the etoiiMottera had tmcc a 
widesprond notoriety, the profession is now aimDstiextinct. The ordinary 
method of Betting is minutely described on page 186 of " rniijah llii/iw/rirfuiw.*' 
TTie dealing in [ireciotLS stones is a subject outside the scope of our present 
purpose; but it may be noted that the cutting of stones, except the reughcat 
description of work, ia done in large centres like Laltore and Amritsar only; and 
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in Amritsar tfiD trad^ in precsioitB stonos has dirainialied tBTj g^oosl j iu tte 
last 20jearSp since tte old customers who encsourtiged the irade^ such as the 
rulers of Knahmlrj BabitwalpuTi Kapurtliala and Fatidap have forsaken the 
market, Tke oisttersofatones areknoKHaa Aaijarii or In large contn?a 

wo also find a sepamte classi of men called viathem^ who Lurn parts of ornameuta 
into o%*al and ronnEl shapes after preliToinary preparation bj the ^undrM* When 
a goldamith wants to make beads or rounded plages of motal for such omamente 
as the or fat»»a7a he often employs these to help hlm^ sending tho 

flat pieces of meta! which the latter presses with the end of his pincers 

into round holes in a wetodea l>oard called chaMl^ and finishes off with a 
wooden mstniment cnlleil a tnoii. Tlie flraafAera will get 1 piee or ^ pice per head 
wnges from^ the Fimdr^ and ho has no direct dealing*^ with thepurchiiscr*^ The 
beads are roLurned to the goldsmith to be joined on to the ornament- A furt her 
kind of embcinalinient is applied by another separate eWs, tliat of the pardewdr- 
An rl thepolLshing wfllho done often by a class called plaMvi? who do nothing 
else- The line between those TariDUB branches is however by no means ^^hEirply 
dofinod. The for instance^ will often cmbos;=^a and chase ornaments 

as well as set stones. The villftgo goldHmifch k ^nerally his own setter, em- 
bo&ser, chaser j polisher, Ac., and some times his own w lrodraiver or enmcl worker. 
Some golih^mitha are often diatiugnialied tia The is properly a 

mnn employed on wort which ha^ not to be onomelled or set with irtones ; and in 
Delhi the word Boemeto have a further signification implying that the iddiiidr 
ig occupied only in the more elaborate kinds of siicli work, taking up t!ie process 
where the ordinary leaves it. The onameller, it should be observed, 

stands on a different position to that of the or mrithFra ; these latter are 

employed of the goldsmith, the former is dealt with direct by theeustomer^ an 
ornament which has to be enamelled k returned to the customer by tlie gold¬ 
smith in its unfinkhed statop 

Regarding the proces^ses employed In the simple ornament* work which 
constitotes so large a part of the gold and silver indinstry of the proviucop tJiere 
ia very little infonnation on record, d have therefore less hosit atioo in appending 
eomo notes furm^hed m to the operation performed in making some of the com* 
jnonor kinds of ornamente. Tlie notes come from a district so remoto from large 
centres as Jhang, and therefore may be taken to represent the veiy simpjest 
methods adopted r— 

Chauk [o! goldj worn bj Einda Trocnoti fTcrni I told to 4 £^14# in weigbth M^h 
the gold und nudeo a or m ingot abgbtly Uporing at hotb ondBj pUce ib an the 

anvil and haniinBr it till it becomes a fiat tbmi ninkc a cifcnluT mart of two ingbes 

in oircamforcace vrUti a cntapiLB^ and cat off the circlet with a acbiiK>r and 

p]i 34 :o it on k/uittii or a oonoave in a block of wood and 1 >eut it with n JhicAor [an iron 
like ft liumiiier with roimd head) mid it wdll a^mmo the fihnpe of a enp; tbii pi^e of metal 
i^honlJ be three in weight ; gather tbo fragrnent^f of tbo poEm nm] mnke & kanuffd 

of them again 5 nf thii take nine and niake a wire, atamp it on the pAonMW (an 

inatroment for atftmping out wires), i^iid fit H at the round edge of tha onp and ■olfiorr it i 
apply' Im ou thn top part of a Btone and plaoo the enp an it fiat and ckrcH^ the ciiiioftVO 
nido of It by Lbe aid of 11 hammi'r potrini km^ma) | fill it up with Ian qud prodneo 

amumental work on the convex ; pi:rt it on gro and take out the lac and plaga n liLda tuba 
of about half an inch in height on the top in the centre and set a ^tone on it and Acldof- 
It ia fiaiuhed in three days; rate of wages annas tc i rnpeo per ^Zd. 

TVhlui {cl gold, 25 in noEaber, worn by Hindti and Mnlianintadan woman in their ^ar*, 
weight 6 to fi loAin). Melt the gold and make a Aandta of it; of thia make aevoral pieeci^ 
(eanh piece being fi fingem long) joet according to the number ol ho!e« in ttm ears. Oue 
end of these bits i^ elongated rnto n finer wire, 4 fingera long, and which la wonnd ronnd 
A necdlti ftnd tumpd into a ring [kunda). The other end of ibese bibi la elongated one 
finger long like ft needle and bent round a (a wooden peg) to nnjinme n 

ciroular form. This ornament iafiniBhod in two dnyi; the rate of wagcB ia 4 amma per Zohf- 

(of ji^ld, WOTU 00 tho now? by Hindn Bnd MuhaEnmiidftii wcmeni weight from 
1 to S foldt). Melt ihe^ gold and nmko a kmidta of it, ono span longl of thii taka one 
iQld and make a wire of it ]fi Bate long and ent it into two bits, one of 12 fifla long, tha 
othiir ofsii fistR. Out of thn fonnt?F take 11 fitfa nod Wind mand a proW (?) and maW 
ft coil *^mrhd^nni let tho other one S^t mnaln htmight Mid atxing (K'arlii in it; now take 
the ochor bit of kundia and make a wire of it from 6 to 13 fistn long and cat it into two 
bits, one of i Itjn;j and thn other of 4 fieta in lengttii and wind the former round a 
probe; take it off from tho probe and the bttor wire of i fisU ton^ throngh it and 
gntbsf it up forming it intii ft" cAini« Now take anothpr told of guM, flfttten it m the 
midille fuirl tapering boili iindej and fold up the middle part by the nicana of bmnoier and 
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ant] Joi£i the breach of it bj soldetj fUt in tb^ hallow part of it with Inc ami Itend it itito 
ft intcla and mnko f;roo?e« hj ^^rntfran and haininerp take out the loo by hcatiiig il orr^r the 
fire^ itnw fit the already propari^d into oiiti of tliu iapcriii|r emlfl nuii tie the 

tew A " with the eAiri by tneans of ^undda. To make the jewiil comiilote ad<l 
pearls i>£ diffcrnnC hues. This omaTneut ta |irfip:ir£id in 3 d&y?i^ and the rate of is 

7 annas per iold^ 

ydm (gold neekloce for Hinda taa]c.4| one iotd tn weight}* MtlL one fo^i of ifold^ 
tuW 8 fnJiW of itj and mq ho two pin tea (pnfro) and miikeawlie of tTir remnitiTngl rmiMda. 
Turn thij into n cftapai or n flat iiad long phitna iiiaksi it like a ;npoi hmf and muke grcHuvos 
all over iu Flace thi« on oqo of the above two pltLir^s and adldcr (tills cirnaLuent hiia uiirtes 
all rouuii the edge) * flll it up with lac and tnruing It np side dowo^ omaTiiFint il tvilb 
hAncrn^f sumba^ and ialidana, Wlii^n thiB is doms lake ©nt the hic and £x the other pkte^ 
and solder. Pat up two or threw ringa httid4t at the above and oao ring tielow to whit?!! a 
pendant {huhii) is ^uapewdod. It it ftni^bod in 2 days; rates of wagna 13 tiiintu per 


Kara or ian^an (gidJ geueially worn by Hindu men on their wriaLs, weight □ 

MyU the gold and tniike a.Artndk of it 0 fin rers long and 1{ iiogor broad aud cut it into 
two eaualhita; bead each round by the aid of unvlhiud hammer and smolder \i^ julnt. fill it 
In with Ian aad bend it ranudlLke a IiciO|i from the both ends lib' tigers^ heads and pro- 
dneo omoim^iitjd work or floworii by the iiu^rrn»eiii« iuiJibrt^ palrini^ at/itilna and 
Take out iho ho by heating tho ornamentR on fire : scuno of those arii. r^Kund^ ^onie four 
aided \ijiikhru] aiid fionie bis bided. It is finiahed in 3 dnjs j rate of wages 8 aimuM per idi}. 

Irjfi (of gold worn by Hindu and MubotnuMidnii wDineu on Iheif thnuibs^ frnm ^ [o 
4 iofdf in »oight}- Melt fhegold and make a kmtlla o(it; take one fold of tbJji and tuaka a 
iurrn of it 5 fingers long (a boop-jiko thin^r wub pints on the edge alt ruatidl aiitl mako 
wire of G mdslms; etump and cut it into 4 bilB according to Sssses^ place ihi-ui round m 

foor rows, attached to thehorfo, tukf fl wfUirAsI# mure l^f gold mid tnni it into a ronuil plot^ 

in the ihape of a cup,^ fill thie up witli lac and pmdui.^ oruatistiihil work tm the surface of it 
by palWni and j^utirirnu^ Take out Iho lac ty boating the omamont on the jErCt luul 

taking 10 mdjMji' raoro of guld, make a ring ami slaiiip it on a life lutouded for ilio purpose 
and attacb it in the centre tm the convex of themer tl ; set a ronad bit of glass otj tlio 
isciutb of it. This arnament can be fini^ihed In two dnjA i rate of wages 8 annoa per liifd. 

Chaii pkul (of ftilver worn on the In'ml by nindu fomalc^ of Arora ea^te, Tnustlr 60 
in weight)* It ia umde iisi follows Mdt the icUvurand mokti- four l^uadW of R 11?^ 15 
each in valuej ttike ono ittuTiifu nnd mako a maud plute^ concave one iside and eonv^i tho 
cither just like a shield ; take nnotbrr kandfu nnJ ttini it itilio a ptute 7 fist?= lou^Cj B IHfle 
leas tbau one finger brood. Place it ou :i die called Afarre/i-u tlmppd** r^nd haniuier it on ^ it 
’^ll have a regular row of piunikoles or tiny pYmiiiids (^iiik) ; aflis this all round the upper 
edge of the convex sido of tlie metal h v solder^ Take one i^adla more and make aplata 
of it lU fists long four-sided, out it into 170 biti and tarn each like a 2 anna hit bat 
a little smaller in place eseb of iLem on u dif ptif n an if mud 

beat it with a liiimmer nnd eueh grain will come oiat like n cons Now 

take STiotber kundU and make n wire o( it 7Q fisfs loiig* out it into twii equal stamp 
onoof thews on pAdjricon arid draw thootlier through tbo boles of tho &tr-cl plate j^indri till 
it becomes 70 fiats Icag, then stflmp this Qleo/boat ii lightly with a Immnserj cut It info IDO 
(Siual bits iinil form n double ringlet (y/iurtj of each of them. Pbee n wire nil round nt 
the bottom of tbo pinimdw and tlifn soine nf (he nuglels nil round which will give the 
flhutfC of a erropor. Place mtether bit of wire nil round sgiiiii, anil ihon set a row li tha 
oiiuos J cimlcfi iJiree timns moToJeariug a^muiid space ju^i like an eighl noun bit 

in theceatre of the jewel to bold a flower of aboat nn inch high^, hollow ivn»l ronnd just Jike n 
hlow-pipo, with a row of 13 leaves on the uppot edge of it^ Iming adorned wiih a tliiok 
flamped wir« (hari kartffaijf and Ck fliia stniuped wire Irhfiati ’When all this 

process ia fini^hodp aoUlcrtlifl wholv anpinrsinicture nr nrnnuieiitut wort, X ring ntmehed 
ill the centro of ibe concove side of tiis tnefcal compMea ifc ootirely. ItlsiiiNidc in night 
days j mte of wages 1| annas per Md, 

//ain (of filvor 25 la weighl, worn by iHJlh Hindu and ^fnhaininadanSp mnloi 
and females). Mslt tbo silver nod make n liaadln almuf. ID fiugorR long (four flidmi}^ ksup 
a place in Dio middle iibont two fiugnniin length tacarl nnd make !»odi sides of it longer 
by the aid of anvil nod bamiTier, tapering nt both eiida ; when it ii? INJIngem Img, priHlqce 
ornatiisnfftl work hj pnlrtni and aUuina and ^wadw, [jliiice it oti the Imllow port of a block 
of woodp and place a bit of tm (io/t)over it and beat it with a hammer fill it iia5iruic?i the 
form of ft ring and tbo ibin ends moot when it is Into utmps. It U umde in t wo daya j 
the tnls of wages is U pies per tidiL 


liahvpaU^ (of silver, an armlet for Hindu nnd MuBalmiin temnles^ weight). 

Of the 20 fold# take 10 first iind make two plutra (TJ-viroj of b fingers long and ono- 

.niMQftrter fingor broad ami iis think ou Tmitchocini; cut (-nch of thmu iiiM 11 bits, the first 
blt^ ckflipfi ^ornewhat Fquftrii> P and the* other -KJan^what like tlie letter X ; take the other 
hit of 10 toloM and moke n wire of it 25 fiatii long^ nut ihreo fists of it for stars (ui-Ari#) 
laree and 92 BiJiall make 02 rings [irunda^ of the real of the wire, two for each 
nare and G for each of Ihc uLher sbap^ ; aflix tbo largo star (ivii/in) hi the centre of 
*^ch and one small cue at eitbnr point or edge cf the square metal anrl tlirfc riiigu at clthur 


edge ®f that of tLe other ehnpe. ITi&ae auiftlJ ah‘*rU are placed ftl the hose of Bath £iiRd£»- 
ou the {nitfka pdta) right eiHle. This orrmment far hotli arnifl is finished ia S ikys, nod 
tho rntu of wages ia 1 anna 3 pie# per (o/d. 

C/iard (ofailrer or hracflIptB wom by the foraale# of both Elhidtt afid Miissuhn&uSt. 
Seven braoelets in each hand frotu 20 la (iO hdd# ia weight). To ranks otio ehoams rAuft 
OP bmcftlet, take 3 of sOver nnti turn it into # fliki plate ja«t tike a flat ribbon of 

two in lonirtb and stamp it an a die itAappo rA««), and bond it ronnd a Mika 

killi. Uno man makes 14 brucoiet# in two days ; mtc of wage# pics per toli, 

San (of silver, anktets for Hiadn feraalea 20 take#). A pair of ronnd tabes (aMrs^ 
aro made thoi t of iD fofdv of silver take IT and inako a jleentdfa of it fi sAappo* long 
and cut it into two eqanl bits ; make oneb of theao fanr chappm long and three fUta brood 
eHchf and tnm their bardare by a (isf) scissar, and bend llieib ronad od a thin ronnd rata 
(Jt/it-ti-jaii) ; take them off froHi the ruler nnd solder their pointa; fill them up with metted 
tin; wimii tiutd bond them round tike a ring iiy the aid of the tuniran aadmohli; measure 
bv n CDinpaa-i fflor equal ipacea in length on each of these oraaiuents and prodaca oma- 
meotal work iu such a rannimr that they umy be distinguished from each otbor; of the 
four spice# uiarkeLl on racli omuinent, eut OU'* of the fonr spaces at une end of each of the 
circEot#, apply to them mud all arcraud put ihetn in the fire; when hot, take out the tin 
UTnl fit tboiii Up with rings t'^unda] holt mid hiugo# to elose an*! open. A pair is finished 
iu three day# ; rate of wages ia 1 ntina 6 picfl per ioti. 

The cleaning and polishing of omamoata ia done in various ways. GoW 
will be cleanod wUU n mixture of alum, salt and bine vitriol soalted in wnt^^r, 
followed by n lieatiiig in the lire; or (if itnpnre gold), by rubhing with b powder 
composed of 1 part md ammonUct parts salt ami 12 parts alum. Iti Gurgaon 
theingredioiitsof this mixture are given as 2 pnrts alitto, 1 salt, ^ sal atnmoniao 
and blue vitriol, with piH mitfhi added ; there, too, the gold is again covered 
W'ith ijertt and a little bine vitriol, and put again into the hre till it smokes, 
after which it la cleaned with a brusli. Brick-dust (i^arhMJ ami salt is also used 
for the purpose. Or yon can rub on with water a powder of which two-thirda ia 
ahunnnd one-tbird salt, dipping the gold in a cold solution of hshta, and washing 
with water. If the gold is to be given a redifiah colour, ifem can be rubbed on 
and the gold heated. Siletr can be cleaned by being boiled in a pot containing 
3 acts of water to sdr of dmehar or mango parings; the pot ia taken off tlie fire 
after two honrfi, nnd when it ia cool the ornaments are extracted and the bits of 
ffdicAnv adhering to them am hmsfaed off. Massive ornaments can be polished 
by a string of ^ass beads ilipped at intervals in water; finer work is baantifnlly 
polished with an instniment called planri Silver is nJso cleaned by being soaked 
two or three honra in an acid soibtion of kiihta and then smoared with a paste of 
saltpetre and borax or atnin and salt, and heated and cleaned with n bnish. 
Silver can also ha poUaheil with a rubber of agate or comelinn called mw/mri, 

Mr, Binltm-Powoll, on page 185 of bis ‘*P«n;cr?> Prodiirbi/' notices that 
the sweeping of the floor of a goldsmith's shop aro valnnblo enough to be sold, 
when the golrigmith leaves his jihop, to a class of persons call od AhVirf/nif wdio 
extract tho gold from them. It is common for the Nmnjat as in Htssar, to come 
round every month or second month and pay a few annas for the sweeping. Or 
he will, aa in Bern, Ismail Khan, pay Rs, 50 or 6D a year to a goltlsniith for the 
monoply of thn sweepings. These he takes away in a wooden tray or kJtt'it to 
the aide of a tank, where ho mixes some of the rubbish with water in a large 
earthen vesR‘1 colled a He sttra this well to let the metal sink and then 

puts tbs vcMcl kite the tank just below the level of tho water nod sways it 
to nntl fro till the dirt lias gradually been washed out and tho gold alone romaina. 
His method of purifying gold has been noticed above. Ilia profit ia put down 
at 2 to 3 annas a tky; but it is very precarious. Where the street in front of 
a goldsmitii'fl shop is unpnved, the JViVrr^n will make aometbing oat of the scraping 
there too. 

20- Gold dud Silvor wire'Diakuig and cognate industiieS'—Aftep 

the ordinaiy simple otunment work of tho gmdsmitli is to 1)© noticod tho class of 
work which produces gold and silver wire, thread, ribbon, spnnglo. Wo, foil, tinsel 
and the like. Mr. BodeD-Powell gives a full account of this kind of work at pages 
l&t» to l6-t of his book. 'Iheorigin of the whole matter lies in the cigar-shaped 
silver ingot (raim) covered with gold leaf f'wnn pniru; known as the “ ivmd/n." 
With tlie lielp of the simple and powerful npparatns described by Mr, Powclk this 
is drawn out into wire by the iMnnh ; and then, with a lighter apparatus into a 
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still finer wire by the katayd. The wire will then go to the iMktiya, who beats 
it out into th .0 flattened state in which it is knoivn ns ti/n ; or twists it into wavy 
tinsel known as wiwA'Wi and. sulnui ; or iiamtnera it nft into spangles (gitdra). 
The plain flattened wire is then Landed on to the kmltniiUuustdz, who twHsta it 
on to silk thread and thus makes the gold and silver thread or tathilkitun used in 
embroideiy; or to the l'i»tU'ihdj\ who weaves it with thread into therilibon known 
generioally as yula.' Thfuiinhimh, attinm and altirn go to the embroiderer or shoe 
omnraenter, who works them into the appropriate matenal iis required. Lac*! will 
be roade by the J5’'ir«rtn/w7'/' from the coarser wire (tand) os it conies from the tarkash. 

Such, in briefj is Hr. Powell's account; hut there seems little doobt that 
the tdrkush has been here confused with the ka.tidh.fhiaft. lu Delhi and Lahore 
at any rate ilia the kaiidhiko^ih who first draws out the wire, and the tdekash is tho 
same as the k-ahiytt or fjhattirju. who afterwards tlrewa it out finer. For information 
of all kinds regarding Lhu gold and silver wire manufuctiirea of Delhi, the 

IB Mr. Stogdon’s note a'hich is printed an ApjHiiidiac to the Punjab 
In temalTrode Report, for 1881-B2. Asthere noted the silver iugot (oiiai) is in Dellti 
called “gnffj *'; the ingot of 7fi tohh will have an alloy of 2 tfddtt of copper and 
the gold leaf applied will vary from 6 md$ttds to 5 Iflhfs nceording ti^ the richuH^ss 
of wire reqnired. Hr. ^^togdon states the maximum length of wire turned out 
by the kitiuilakafth as 10 yarils to tlio fo/tt; the inforiuiUiou ixiw supplied says 
12 ynrd.i can betiinied out. The finest wire tliut the hirktifth makes said 
by Mr Stogdoti to niii a1x>ut S)00 yiird.'^ (yai'ila 2;^ feet) U> the IvM; it ia 
now stated that skilfnl men will turn out ns much as l,20O or 1,300 yards (but the 
length of yard is not stated), 

Neither Mr. Powell nor Ifr. Stogdon noticse practice of affixing the 
gold leaf to the ingot by first notching tlie in gilt with a fik*, nor to that of 
cleaning the gpld leaf attached ivith salt and alum and water. In Mooltan tho 
kundhiknith now work with an English nmehine ivhich requires only 3 persons— 
two to look after the machine and one to mend Llie wire when it breaks. The 
Delhi octroi rates are given by Mr. Htogdon. Tho purity of the Lahore kandJa 
V has degenerated since the days ivhen .Mr. Baden-PowcU notic^Kl it.s special fcMdom 
from alloy. Tlio Municipal control has been withdrawn; the kntidla is no 
longer taxed ; and it is no lon^r pure; the fdrkfisJtfi complain of the lowncs.5 of 
thflir profits and the constant liability of the wire to break; the onstomera who 
buv the wire and the tazTihid.^ who extinct the gold and silver from it are equally 
dissatisfied; and it is strited iliat ifc strong fee Urfg exists in favor of die but at ion, 
or ivt any rate, the official a.^pay, of the kandfa being renewed. There is n 
story that flovernmeiit in.^ipection was stoppeil by tin- cii'ciimstance tliat an 
inspecting Diirogha learnt the /Mrtd/rt-drawing which ho was set to watch, and 
practiced it to the detriiuent of the trade; the piild sued him and eari-ied die 
ciwe up to the liigliefit Court, by which it was finaUv decided that tho assay of 
which hitherto laid been carried on a5*n relic of native rider's practice, 
was outEiide the scope of the function of Govornment. I have not bc-en able to 
trace any foundation of l.act for this Btoiy, but it is very probably correct in its 
main features. Popular report also Kiys'tliat assay under native rule was very 
strict; a piece of the d'u/jfflri weighing one fnf-f was put into a crucihli!, wliihj 
into another crucible a tnld of lead was placed ; the t wo were Bubjected to the 
same honk until the told of lead dkappeared ; the silver was then taken out and 
if the weight had liocn reduced by more than four tvdiif, the hifidta was pa^seil as 
correct. 

Tho plain finttened wire of Delhi is cnllvil Mdity and ttiu;dli is the narao 
applied to the broader kind of this wire as ja to the thicker. The tissol 

called milma is in Delhi said to b® of four kinds—preparinl from Mdia; kmt 
prepared from onliuary hfr ; h'A'eni, a poliahod (jiladiic) description of «>rfdii ; and 
fjtjdi^ made from wii^ which is flatteuocl on one side only. 

The AwhfWbfUiiu"? or gold and silver thread-maker is known in Delhi as a 
htUiyti; kaldbdhtit is made in Mooltiui also and to a small extent in Jullundtir; in 
Moolton the weight of silk ami silver uaetl almost always equal. Of gokl thread 
made outside tho Province, the Boklmran is by some authorities thought to lie 
tlie best; then the Agra tliread, and lastly the Russian. In Lahore, Kasur, 
Chlniot and other towns where there arc large colonies of Shojiis, a good deal of 
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ombroidory of gold Uict’fld on lent Iter is dono by Khoja woraeo i and Bimiiar work 
ia done Ut th© vntchtu of tho lull tracts of Hosliiiirpur and Kangro. Ti\ here tbe 
borders or edgea only of the silver ate erubroidered, the work is kuoivti m 
beldiit**f where the heel aiul bie are eiubroiiiered, it. is “ IffiUiwiUti ; and wlicro 
the whole surface UJ ojiurAtwl oUi The richer classes in Dera Ismail 

Kban will order emliroiderod shoes from Pesliiiwar costing 2 to 10 rupees a pair. 

The s'arioiis kinds of ribbon wares form it separate claUiS from the nbovo> 
Oofn is the generic name for these, but it is properly applied only to a kind of 
ribbon which's loss tlmn ^ inch or an '* umjat" broad. I'here is a narroa' plaited 
gold cord called tJon, which is used in Hissiir for edging men's and 

women'rt and is thei-e giaditally supplaating tlip koMit or plain 

uiiBowereti ribbon winch uAnd to be applied to the same pnqioaea. The ribloti or 
fft'to of Delhi ia very often wtiveji b^ladies in distressed circuinataince« (f^airl to bo 
about a (lionsund in nnraber) who keep their occupation as secret as possible. 
Gilt ribbon or ffotn lilai is calle^l tihanttl* when nnrrow t llnivri when broad; and 
ikftjfptt when of niediom width ami fitaiaped. Silver or tjota is either 

plain or impressful (Unifpa); tbe former ia immensely sought nftei. The kindri 
of Belli(is 5 or 0 wide. FuVi* is a broad kind of lofild'a is tjatu two 

wide, and <in'rhf,) (genemlly used for putting on ie pohi which ia 

more f.han two wide; ildvjri is a wavy form of ^oht and in gok^irn (or fjdfd') 

the design is caatollated. Kindri and goia are often edged with cotton and silk 
(thread (mdm or fxrin) or with kuhthatw (gold or silver thread!. The narrower 
forms of Deliji lace are used for trimming inctrs ungitrkhds or coats; the 
broailer forms are employed on aktill caps, which cost 8 to 12 rupees a piece, la 
Bern Ismail Khan the Peshiiwftr skull cape have a far larger salo than the Delhi 
otiea. It maybe noLed Lhaiit is often customary for the kangri farogh or seller of 
ribbon to miikc advances of money to the hiwUfihigh for the cjirryitig out of orders 
for wire. The is a man who works gold and silver thread into silk arnrhands 
(drawers-Btrings), battges, luce for uniform and the like; he is said to mnke 

Ke. l-t#-0 a day by Iris trade. The or works g»dd or silver wire on 

cloth, and the works them into girdles. Til ere is some small local raanu- 

faettnx’ of lime and threitii in the JuTlimdnr District and some riblxitt lace and tl ireiid * 
at Iloahiurpur, GarhHlianknr and Dnsiiya in the Jioshinrpur Difitrict, and some 
rfnn er knUtm ribbon ia made at Siulbot ipid Pasnir ; but such work ia gencl'aliy 
oonilned to large centres. 

Under this head wc shoidd notice tbe Peshifw'ar which art? 

handsome and Imve a wide repututioc : they are embroideted with gold at the 
ends and often all along the edge, and cost Hs, 10 to Es. lOQ each. There 
used to bo a fair industry at Eohtok for weaving gold aud silver in 
tnrbsti and scarves, which guy© em|.doym6nl to some hundred men; the 
Kuhtak work of thia kind was Baiil to he the l>esi in India, and there was a great 
demand for the wai’e at Delhi lanil Jaipur, but the f.'i.Hliion has now changed 
and the industry disupjieared. 

21. I»lay>.Electroplatiiig and Enamsl*— vary minute account of 
the iiiiai/ of gold on steel known as kojftjari work is given sit ]tng 0 1117 to l7l of 
** r»iijah Ma/iu/adnivifF Very little is now done nt Amritsar and the 
inilustiy at Mooltun hofl ceased altogether. There i« n rough aort of inlay 
practiced on fireorma at Kohiit ; the surface lieing pnnclurcd and the gold 
or silver wb-e thetj ben ten into tho design. The centres of tho art nt profsetit at 
KotU Imluinhi near Sijilkfii and at Gnjnit. The workmunship even there is 
declining and the prices rising ; the result of indiscreet European jmtronage. 
Tltore are 8 shops and 13 ivorkmen in Giijnit. Oity, and the trade ia paid there 
to bo impiroving steadily ; two years ago certainly there w^as room for iiuprove- 
ment. Tho material of a anmll shield of fnie gold inlay Ad/Nfwir.'/in) With ti 
dmineter of 1-4 inches cotit.s 28; the work takes 30 days and t he price ut snie is 
Ks. 40. That of a sliichl of mixeil gfjlil and ailvcr inlay {dhdl pnfi'/n-ynmni) 

15 inches in diameler cnata Es. 8-12-0, takes 20 dnya and sells at Be. M. 
Other articles such as boxes, sword-handles, breast-plates, plates, IjowI s, 

inkpots, picture frames and the like, are also made and are well known to Europeans. 

I'jit'cimphiiiiiij (jftuhiiTiitm) lifter the native uiethoil is descriliedat page 172 
of " Ptirgalt Mmtu/aetHrf^F Plating is practised at DeUii, and to a certain. 
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extent in Hosbi&rpur; the 'work in Amritsar is limited and not of a high order. 
There is a very little done in the town of Kangro, chie^ silver buttons with 
ohains, silver cups, j/ufu&pfMftti?, tings and necklaces. In Siilkofc s5onie electro¬ 
plating after the European method b done in the town and in oantonments 
and in Kotli LohAnin ; the method porsoed is that described by Mr'. Baden- 
Poweh. In Gnirinwila there is an elb:tFotdaterj who makes a fair livelihood 
by elHCtroplating copper bracelets, necklets and rings. In Dera Ismail Khan 
the si/ndra will electroplate in the ordinary method; they are said to 
plate eilvcr earrings with gold very noatlj. The art is not practised at Mocitan. 
Tins is the only branch of gold and silver industry in which there appears to bo 
anything like a trade journal; a sort of hmiii-book, duscribbg in great detail 
the processes of dcotroplating, was published recently at Delhi in two or tliroo 
separate numbers under the name of “ Gilat hi Emdti’* 

The process of cnanwllwy is also described in ** Fnifjab 

ManttfadiiveJi** at ptvge 19i. Enamelling on gold and silver in pink, white, 
yellow, green, blue and rod, is done at Delhi ; a little is done in Hosliiarpur, in 
Ainritftiir it is scarcely known. In Dera Ismnil Khan there are four Gnamellers, 
two of whom have recently come from hfooltan. Sfr. Bnden-Powcll derives the 
word mtifrftfm, apparently with justice, from the Persian word “ ^piiwa," blue ; but 
the local derivation at Mooltan is’from “ (Imlf), bccauso the alloy used 

on the work is said to be half silver and half copper. As a fact the mixture^ 
Mooltan is generally | silver to J- copper ; and the alby is said to be more 
now than it used to be. Kdngra and Mooltan seem to bo the only ]daco 5 where 
the art is practiced to any appreciable extent | the work at Maghutua and in 
Hazdra beinc^ scarcely worth mentiomng. Even in Kiingra it is not the exclusive 
work of the men who work at it, for the same man will turn his linnd to umbos* 
sing, setting and enamelling. The enamel there is applied largely to silver cups 
and card cases. In Mooltan the art is applied to thumbi'ings, fingerringa, tocrings 
atfirrhhjty nertitmidm, and square lockets (iHifr'uiH) ; also to necklaces, buttons 
brooches, bracelet s, &c., of English stylo ; and to dishes of various kinds. 

S2. Gold aBd Silver whojvimtato know the process 

m tjold heu(ifi(f {dafii‘ihat or nirkoh!) will find all the details and tho 
names of the'drugs used minutely given on page I7d of Mr. Daden-Powell’s 
book. In Delhi the occupation is ciirriod on in ol establishments, supporting 117 
men, all Mussalnidos. It is known too at Hoafiiarpur and in Pind Dtidan Khan ; 
a good deal is done in this line at Amritsar, and at hlooltan there are 
5 cBtabUshments emplomg 20 men. In Lahore there was a very superior gold¬ 
beater who is now blind ■ but ho is said to have bestowed bis craft along with 
hifl daughter on liis sondn-kw. Leaf for gilding in Delhi is ^ada in pieces of 
D inches by U, 7o or 100 to a lohi ; and you cun got, they say, more silver Ljif 
in a tol<t tb:iTi”gold. In KiTngra no gold leaf i* made, but silver loaf, aggregating 
in yearly outturn something under Es. 2,0D0 in value, is nrndo up at Eihigre, 
Ndrpur, Sujiinpnr, Kudaun, Baijmith, Kagreta, Blmwanift and Paprola. Tlio 
gold leaves of Mooltan are 3 to a roff, selling at 13 to a rupee, silver leaves 50 to 
a mdtha ami 210 to the The daftrl or book o! knvos is, as made in Imhore, 

of 120 leaves; but the dnjlri 03 sold is said to be of 100 leaves only, the flifferenco 
going to tho iniddloman shop-keeper, and the gold-beater himself making a prelit 
of one anua in the rupee. The silvar sells ut 12 unnas and the gold at 

Rs. 4. Leaf is need for stone Betting, overlaying, illuminating, and binding. 

For ilUtitdmitimi yon grind tho leaf in a mortar with a ^boiling mixture 
of water, glue {mre^h) and snlphuric acid {ftimkhi fcm7d ; and i^iint on with n 
brush of equln-era hairs. For drawing the linea round the leavea of a book the 
charge is an aumi a pagcji and foolscap axxa nitn'nsilti^ arc illuTninatcd for d to 
Saunas each. For bkdimj you mb the leather with white of egg and apply 
a paste containing iu the proportion of 3 to 1 white wax and castor oil j. then 
you affix tho leaf and press it down with a stjimp bearing Iha required letter or 
design. Fri’nfwiy on efuta can be done either with a stamp or by hand. ^In 
the former case yon make a paste of equni [tarts of ghie and chalk to which 
white of egg baa been lullied. After boiling them in water yoa stretch tho doth 
before you and smear this paste on to the stamp and press the latter on tho 
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cloth; yon then pick up the gold or ailTOif loaf with cotton wool and apply it to 
the place. In the latter case the design is marked out with a bamboo reod^ or 
pen dipped in a mixture of white dftwji, jiafidn-IjariEa (fcu^entine) and 
ttl (acaame oil)* The hand work (known as nih-hi-Mw) is aaid to be done by 
women atone and as part of their household dutieSj not os a profe^aaion* 

Gold and silver leaf is also used as a mfdtVinf, being eaten with raisins 
(launaM'a) or pickles of apples, ItaUArt (Tormioalia ohebaln, ** Ftivjah Frodttrt»,'* 
page 349), and dmia (^^blica officinalis) aa a kind of tonic. Prepoi'ations are also 
made called " t'ashbr 9,^' the ingredients of which rein am a mystery to all but 
their mekers; the pure gold hishta is colled rntr^UN^, that of ailrur 
and that of gold, silver, pearls, copper, slag (.'-flny-ttwi'*) and other druge, 

Hiiiii* The gold or silrer h/uhta is used for palpitations, debility, congestion of 
the lungs and what not. Sometimes silver is prepared with the aid of sal 
ammoniac and n/‘-wcod dre, or with turmeric and eplo fire, about ^ rnt! of the 
ashes being eaten with cream or butter. These kiiekttis are sought after, and 
charged for at fancy prices such as Rs. SCO a iotd and the like, Thera seems to 
be a good deal of rascality and quiickery connected with the preparation anti solo 
of these medicines. Alchemy, too, of course, is far from beiiig dead ; and the 
credulity of the people in sueb matters is unlimited* There is a characteristic 
tale from a recent issue of the Ci^l and Ga^i’tk, which is only one of 

many that Jlluatrate this:— 

A DatiTC meadjeant baTing recently arrived at Moan Moer gave bimeolf oat m on 
olchemMt ntid, aa mtml, sneceodDd in gaiaing the coniidence of a large nomber of ignorant 
natives tliore, who were atixiaas to loam the art of tnaking golil. The other day, however, 
tbenjehciaiafrasked thein to bring him all the (itJver jewellery wbidb they bad in their baoiios, 
pFomising that ho vronll tnrn thotn into gold. The re quest was promptly ciunpliod with, 
nod before eveping a heap of jewellery of the nggrognto value of about Ki. 3,0110 won 
bronght and to him. As the process woo to Uko place in secret, tho men weiro 

prevonted from visiting the house of tbo nlobeinlitt during ibe night, but the following 
morning the olclionlist WBsJniifisidg, baying absconded with the jewdlery. The men are 
on the look out for him* ^mo having gone to Jullundor expecting to find tba □]:oodi<!iuit 
there. 

Gold is also used as with as for the metal plates of false teeth, also ns 
wire for fastening loose teeth ; there are four men in Delhi who are specialiy 
proficient at this* And besides those, there are the pieces of gold with which 
Hindds transfix their teeth for suporstitious reasons, regarding wtiich more h«re- 
nftor. * 

23- Hisceliatieoiis Gold and Silver Work-— Vessehs of the precious 
metals such as oMrftofl, A, ^iinnaddn, cups, plates, 

dishes, &c„ are mode by the Delhi tiidai thi. In Gurgiion, but mere rarely and only 
to order, the goldfiuibbs make atarddntst salvers (fosAfarfi?), Imqga mouth*pieces 
and even fmqqan^ At Dmbalin, Rnpur and Jagddfai'i, atardfins and the like can he 
made, but not well. In Jnllnndur goblets, trays, Ac., are made; imd in 

Ilushiurpur surdand silver nhi./’ddin, but only to order* In Montgomery 
they make buttons nad hitqqa moutli-pieceB and the like; and in Pofth.-lwar silver 
cups lor ITindits, turTnaddnt, katorUf stnoll plates, and eilyor Ijodkina for stringing 
jxiijtntid^. In Peahilwor you also find silver monnttng for sword and knife 
floabbards, and silver buckles and othor mountings for harness are oerMionally 
made for wealthy Afghan Sardars. They also make locally the articloa used 
in marriage presents; such os the silver shoe used by Kntals (price about Rs. 10), 
and the and tkdU and Mfori of most Mus.suliiu!ns; the iaiori 

of Bilvor is a pomatnin bos for the bride’s dressing table, and costs Rs. 3 
to G. Caskets are well done in Dura litmail Klinn, the charge being 2 to 4 
annas a tohi'for silver, and 8 annas to 1 rupee » fofrf for gold; they also 
moke xumAu and Aagga mouth-piGces to order. There was a man in 
Gujriit who could make vessels of gold and silver, but he hiiB grown blind with¬ 
out imparting the art to any one. In ICangra the only articles procumblo are 
silver drinking vessels (dbhhordg), enamelled silver cups, silver roae-watcr 
aprlukles, paper-knives, onamelkd card cases, antimony holders, and silver 
huqqa moiitb-piecea (mu/imfi). You oIeo find curious little industries at nil sorts 
of ploGRs ; at Peahtiwar, for instance, there is an industn' in tooth-picka and 
Mn &haldlt of ailvor, which are worn roiLad the neck chieffy hy those who aro 
addicted to long prayers; and at Delhi they moke the light c^ular pieces, ctjual 
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to one-^iglith or one-fouTlh of a rupee eachj wtiich are thrown over the pdHt of 
a bride and Ecramhled for hj beggars. ^ All thia nuaeellaueouE kind of work is 
said to be generally rude and waiting in finish i but in KAngra at least these 
defects are absent or at any rate iinobtrtisiye. 

Article ofspoars, ti^iidas^ saddles, ttsdit, tmli faTi>, &c*, 

are made by the Delhi mdakitr^ for Native States, hat not the quantity formerly 
nmdo. The artisEana of Laliurt^ ami MooUan liava a upecial aptitude fur gilding 
large aiirfaoes such as the dumea of mosques and the spires of Hindu skrines. 
The copper gilt of the SMih at Amritsar is said to be all douu locally, 

Tho (iryh \ for ]>Diiriag water over the idol in a ^hiedU, the or tray for 

coUocliiig the water^ and the or Indio for distributing it, mil somu- 

times be of silver or gold ; there wiE also bo threo or four cups for keeping rice, 
Ac., in ; the lamp for mtit aud the handle of the suei^ed flapimr, In^aomo 
Hindu temples and Si kb mmddhs are kept silver-plated a tools, latnps^ UtdM^ 
gharrth and drinking veassls?. Thom will also often be gold umhrellafl/aud 
fi'ontleta for the idol j also eamnga, bracelet for [idomiug Eadha 

and Krislin. The statue itself mny be of silver or gold ; many such are pre¬ 
pared in Anirititar, Id many the platform for the idol is of silver; 

and other articles, siicb ns the matkfif &c,, nsed in vforaliip are of solid silver. 

The account of this class of work iu Kulu is intei'esfcing:— 

Tbe deolds or idols are profoiolj orDauirnted^ heBidea hoipg couatracted laninly of the 
precbuE metalis. A drota a coEeodtifi of a namber of rairlj canriK] faces affixed tu 
rowa one above tha otb&r to a Jargi? eoavex copper pinto, wliicb ia bemp geDerolly 

concealed by fiowara atnewu over itj and which is placed in n sleepiDg position ia a 
backed chair without lcg?ij attached to two long palanquin poles^ am! dmpei witi\ Eilka and 
oloth^^ Attached to the top of tho plate and atanduig well abovo the top of the 

chair h an arabrella-sha^nL urDament of gold or silver known as the diata ni chhtUar. In 
the coie of the of ^ra/ a deoao canopy of black yah tall hair is uiterpu^eiJ between the 
top of the copper plate and the chhtitat. The fneoe known od ^Unohr *' are aometiiaea 

of hr«5Sp gene rally of silver ami CKJcasionally of gold. They am lire-^iEO represenLationa of 
the hamnn face. Tbefe may be U* 12 or 16 facea arranged in rows of two, three or 
four. They all preaent the satue placid OocptOsaioni and, though fairly carvedp ore not works 
of high aTt> The cAAaiar, bo^rever, ia a vai^ pretty amaniBnt, shapaX as itt name implira* 
like a daitisih tunbrella with pendants of chains and bedU hanging all round thfl edge, 
top fiuyfuce IB elabarAtely embossed with pfitterna of flowera, ifea., sud a sihdcLIif conical 
apex^a attnehed Co the centre of it. The chattar h generally ronDvated or a new one h 
supplied to the deota before lie gocB to the annual ZIoFti^ra fair at SaLtnnpiir. The targeot 
oad fiiii>eb of the Kulu ia i^E;h MatiAd^^ a very handeoine piece of workmanahip^ A 

female idol or devi is generally adorned wilh aroflinents^Madi ns are worn by womon, hub 
mode on a very largo scalo^ A gold cAhaCar coeti^ aboet Ra. OOD; what the valuta of tha 
materittb emloditHl in n Jefda (Idol) nmy be it la difficult to say, bnt even 0, brass mahr 
or face realines Ea. 50, ^ that the total value roprEsscntciI by tho 305 dnaid* of Enin 
niuat bo rory gre.at The follcwiDg musical instrameotn nsttd in the worakip of a deota 
ore aomotimes of silver tkongli more often of baser metal :^'fke KarAl, a very laiig 
fitmight tmiupet ; tho Nar^ingke, a large carved trampoL They nre not, m a mlci chiuied 
or crnammilab * 

34* Tlie Ornaments of the Poiy ab*—It is of courao vory dLificdt to 

give any estimate approacliing preobion as to tLe pnoportiou of tto value and 
amount of gold omantculs to those of ailTer. Gold is oonftucd mainly to the rtehee 
classes, and is not largely \v^ora even by them except on festive or other special 
occasions; whereas silver is the material of which almost all tho ornaments of 
the lower or agricultorat classes are made, and a large proportion of these 
omnmonts nro in daily and constant use. In Uraballn it is estimated that three- 
fourths of the omameul 3 vforn by the rich are gold and three-fourths of those 
worn by the poor arc silver, but whether this is an estimate of value or nmoantia 
not quite clear. Probably lUe value of the gold ornaments of a district will 
ordinarily exceed that of the silver ; in other words, the amntmt by weight of 
the silver will not exceed 20 to 25 times that of the 'gold. In Gurgdon, ib is 
true, Uio value of the gold is said to be only one-tenth that of tho silver, but 
in Sidlhot the value is put at 2 to I, in Jbelum at 7 to 3, and in Find! and 
even £ohdt tho gold used is estimated at more than the silver, and probably this 
ia really tho case everywhere. In LndhLina tho proportion (it must bo propor¬ 
tion in amount, not value) is given at t to 20, in Montgomeiy as, 1 to 2, in. 
Gurdiispur and Pindi at 1 to 4, and in Dera Ismail Khan as 1 to lOD. All such 
estimates are, however, at the best bat mere guesses, and I merely record them 
that they may bo taken for what they am worth. 

j J J - 
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Mr. Baden.PowBll on pages 181—4oE liis“ Pnnjah " gives 

a list of 99 names for ornamentfl used in the Punjab, and the list is by no 
meims pvbft UHtivin. For ordiparjr purposes, however, it generally suffices to be 
acquainted with a few of the mam typos only. For instance, them is the pAtil 
or hemispherical knob worn by women on the top of their bends, and the 
r/toufil' or small edition of the same- There is the Justni or fringe^ that hangs 
over their foreheads ^ the earringB or httJ/), the enlA or nosering and the 
Irf'Utip or nosestud; the or tniUd and the solid htissi or htian r6und the neck ; 
tho.Mzufiand on the arm, the stifi bracelet h^ra or nol'hru), and the thin 

bangle (c&mW) ; the fingerring (tinjjMsfttr#), which, it plain, will iie called a rtaflu, 
and if set with stones a mundn; tho thnmbring with its looking glass the 

big toering (rt Wj/HiAa or iinyLUthtdna,), the eftanjar or hollow ruttllug anklot, and the 
pdzcl or fringed anklet. These, though oven they are not current evoiy where, 
are the more general terms and express the mam types. But there ure in* 
numerable varieties, and varieties of varieties, which are familiar to every 
native, and the terras in one district or part of a district are often only locally 
understood. Once you liave grasped the differetice lietwchn n Mr and any 
other kind of necklace, you have still to find out the distinctions between tho 
c/iund(i»«nint hdr^ the sUdmi-kd hdr, the pdlko^-kd luir^ the kntujhni-kd hdr^ 
and a hundred other Mrs. You may appreciate what a nath is, bnt you have 
still to dlficrontiato the hatsdUwdli tmihf the mtthf the itujynr ttaifi 

and other nuths immmGrable, Then, again, what you knew as u or /losh'in 
the Punjab is, of course, a hins or hdnuli at Delhi- jVnd, further, the 
rhannb of the Punjab id called a ri'Sp/iid in Delhi, a ehfindbindf a chan dm, a 
bmdft, Hindi, aliineaia, a riheofa, a and so on. Ton find 

ornaments mentioned m Mr. PowcU’g provincial list, such as tho tami, hauhtltt, 
tand 4 iitm dadi, •iiior pkammi rt'kMn, bunt, ie., which aro not known at Delhi, 
Fujther, if Mr. Poweirs list is to l>e trusted, a jhamlamjan ia a small 
hoUow bracelet with grains inside; whereas if yon go to Shahpui*, you find the 
rJiiuikouipiu to be a bracelet with pendants, worn above a set of chnrfst And a 
An'Zw in Shahpur seenifl to mean an armlet; while in Kaogra it is always * nosering. 
Then instances will suffice to show the difficiJty of forming a complete list, or a 
list anything like complete, of the names of Lheoniamcnts known m the Pgnjab. 
Mr. Powell’a list above alluded to profe&sca to be provincial and to avoid mfirely 
local names; but from what has mready been said it ie obvious how difficult it 
la to distinguish local names frop othei’a. Certain words, for mstanco, which aro 
not in Mr, Powell’a list, such as tiJd for an armlet; jutmta, hdvk ami biehm 
for fe^ ornaments; ntotiti for earringB; turngji or tagrl for a zone, and 
parcheti for wristlets, are words in fairly general acceptation. I append a list of 
words culled from the district reports, which ore, so far as I can sco, unrepi'csented 
in Mr. Powell’* general list, but which can well be compared with, and supple- 
monlod by, the list of IdcilI names given by Mr. Pow'ell at pages 170—180 of bis 
Ixjok. Some fuj’thnr local words will be found in the account of K,ulu and 
Zangra ornaments noticed below: and Pushtu and other practically foreign 
terms oro not included. 


OEniAUEJiTa roB tub Utulv. 

MJ.-Falh tU&nd. 

ZtLdhinna.—DoTi dr pTtruntlA| 

jMtiff .—^Tttklitip dlijSgii, clmti UtAf jkiimiiiar, cliotj bodi. 

Pttrfindiiji tn^M^ taritri^ 

Tawitri, choL 
—Cliiin. 

—Borlut 
—Kodn* 

Of gnlfina, taigfb, 

Dita fmaii Khan. —Cbot, 


OtEXAMIMTB fOE Tint FOliKttEADp 
—Unngnj), tahlil or mucL^ bemdij^ hm&\ htiDil* 
Jhatf ^*—Tnkbtj orpatri. 
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ffnjriinwdlnM —Cbiad^ biiui. 
Shaftpur^ —^Tawitri. 
Ctffffiion. —Makb fc£ s£hi 
Lahon^ —AIi&d. 


OaHAMENTS foa tem Ea&a, 

iTe^Ai. — Dh&nd or hijii kiL|oraj tnagaf ohaadfl^aij lachbe dr khiitkd of jbiit&iijrAii 
kao. 

ZmlAtiina.—Dandle 
Jhang^—XyhEt^j pc^p^t p&tTi bnnda. 

Qujrdnwita^ —Kangri* 

O^jrdL —Dan dip bnluidari. * 

SAaAj^un—Bdada, hbiUobii kiati^ nEshi, dlmtkda, pokU. 

Mus<ifargarh .—DcDhan tltla, oMlkin* 

D^fa Jmaff ATAnn.—Xasbi. 

Nofihi, 

PtidAdtror.—^Bargbi^ ai?&za. 


O&NAMfNTfi FDH THE Noer. 

Jhmg. —Cbutki. 

^>tfrtiod(a.—'Cbafcki, bio^ and baiaa (fr1iid!i ard sitapotidcd from tho tuiib). 

Skahpur. —Taritri^ obotld. 

SxCKLACES AND NXCX: OsiiAMGVTl* 

Cbandar kalop tbaaaij tjp, dalaraj pacUdv^ iatlayap nfinangap tooi^ E^l^t 

baddhi. 

XwlAidna*—Hamelj tandira^ baclbauiaj godamj aboukep dbolna* 

JAonp.—DhoIaf&^ dharamra^ koddbij boharp hvt wadbdwa* 

dAaApur.~Kadhip Lomiai-jifran^mdln, dalbaiHt jdVRj dharnifiTa, havrei^p hakiob. 

^ Afiuq^ar^nrA.—'Fatri. ' 

Gurgdw .—fhatklBp tora or gntbita or karidlr. 

Julfuniitr,—Anam. 

ZaAone*—Tiihl, wadbawa, kondbi. 

I —---— 

AttJt OBi^Aicnina. 

D§lhL —JaoabaUf bbaji t&di Ud, selmagOj yakka. 

^Dboliutp jhabe (poadfuitaoi bbawatta} . 

Jhmg, GtijrAtf Shahpuf and the OujmEwdta 
JUui&fargotL—Vl^mgj klitJimdrij ttoda, jbibe^ 

Qwrgdim ^—Babii tAdio- 
JitUundEt. —^Bal, tod. 

Amritiarr--^TiAf gnjal* 

SAffApur.—B&ld. 

Pai A diflflf*—To t 

* Bbacei*^ 

AlAi.—Pacchcli, pangridn or partkliriyiii, naitgri, paribantJ, dutband. kofaolio 
imrnflamE] joria 

£itcdA^<iiia«—Faobelii ninthrar cbhtm* 

Oa/rd nwiJa.—Jut, aottn. 

Shahpor.^ —Matra^ cbnELkangODp iatTfl* 

Bordif cbii&i pocbcU* 

CAnAol/a.^ChaQ. 

JxiAore.—Banka 
Ifwiff^arjarA-—Daffti. 







OeNAHKNTB fob 
T&gri, kamar peH 
L fta.—TarAgi- 

•fhon^.—Chelkij dolmjatiB- 
CfUjranitnia.—^Tamgrii batwa, nala. 
jSAoApun—KluiUta or khariia. 

Oliri^OR.—Tftgri. 

Lahore .—Batnuj aala. 

Deta bmail i^Aeiii.—Otolki^ battna. 

OSBAJCJCKTS FOB TICE FesT AND 

Zfe/Ai.—Kara, aatri, aanldj, ^o, payal, bank, chin, ^jrij bichhwo, clialkiraa, cLalla, 
obflltii polrij karyuaj anwaii 

LwlAiaim.—Biink, io\a^ mokadi, aanglij lAcliha* panaU, cbar£. 

Jhanff. —NorA, pfttmtk, tori. 

Qujrdnwdh, —Tora, bcha. 

<3tyrd£.—Lacha- 

SAdApwr.—Tarorfly paaat&i jtnjrti^iBiiri. i, it- 

Mtuaffar^arh, —Paunti, nowati (idao BimakBri, fliiMtiBllfid}, ferom, nfim, elmlfaf 

chtirL ' 

CwT^fwm.—Bink, biokwa, 

Fwitaiid.—Bio t was* 

Jullundur. —Paunlia, fiAnk. 

£ud Airi an, ^Pauota. 

iaAoffl.—Sntp maindi, tora^ cktraj bfiok. 

Dera Itmail ItAan.—Nlia, paunta, torn, cliaggal, maliavfnr, niahmli, want, biooUi, 
chaUa^ nabian, anti i^nkpan. 


FufOBH-Riifoa. 

Ditl/tL -BAnk* d&tinah {asod hjr Marwarffl). 
i/Aa Bjf. ^ C hAp. 

(jiy'rn^^“CbAp cballa* 

Sfiahpur. —Tridodyo. ^ 

Huiaffatgorh .—W e|h* t 

Dera Itmail K/ian.—Pbora or pbori. 

This oopioujj Tocabulary has its counterpart m a copious variety both of 
doBEn and object, Mid there is no bettor way of gaming an inflight into tho 
general outline of the subject than to study Mr. Badeu-Powellfl aoemmt md 

" I ora not 

^'ariooa 

um9Bi:» __ _r - . dcaoribe tlio 

diff erent vfttietiefl of ornament. SoiDe cscollent drawings and^ photographa of 
ooinmon ornaments and tools have been ftimiahcd in the district reports, and 
some of these have been reprodnoed in this Monogmph. The liest I can do is, 1 
think, to supplement these by some description of ornamentation m certain parts 
of the hills, where onunnents are most lavishly and moat oridnaUj deeii^odH 
The following, for instance, is a sketch furnished by Lfila Chuni Lll, Extra 
Assistant Coramissionor, regarfling the ornaments of the wandering Bbepherds 
in Kangra known os Giaddia i— 

OrnaiiiL-nta for si) pftitfl ot the body, with tJis exceptiem of thoso for tho aiM, aro of 
eijTBr The 6iUff (noMring} and bula^, the pendant in the shape of a spoon worn in the cni- 
tiWe'of the now, are tho only gold ohm. Tkohnat is the part of iho Iwdy wboro iia 
Tworilv of ornamenta are to bo looked for, Tko crown of tho head w not decked with any golu 
oraaver onwmenbs. tho templaa being tho highest place whorB omaHutniation begone. A 
sHfer stud with a perforation le plaited into the hair on tko tctaples on mob lide, and 



Beak shorn of all ita natnnd Woty. Tho edge ia omnmenteJ throoghont with pAeri, 




as 


ot stonll nnf^B diickenaJ thr^u^b ha\( llitir length with (Trtsi&d wire curled ronnd. 

Thcso Ar<» all i^Onnectal with tbo b^ir of the homl hj iTiennn of iin oroamout of en&mfilkM] 
silver m the eha[ie of a bird, buvia^ tukOKbi^ down from it a nnnib^r of chains Fiboufc tv^o 
inches in length fluppUed with books wbiob can puM bhrcQgh enah ptcr, the bird-shaped 
button ittit'lf being at ihii top fltipplied with a hook txed to a. elight chain which k stuck 
intn the ktir of tU& heai This ornamont k cadled letku. String into tlio^ fh^rt bang 
down Bower-shaped silver pendnnU catkd r/i^ialha. Even tbo tra^m is not loft unsliL A 
small silver ring supplied with balUshapecI pendants is worn in that pntt otthe c-ar, caikd 
dAedAu*, or in the language of tlic plains dhidmj worn in tho lobea of tho ears 
frotn which jhtminMt bilt-ijibuped pemiants, are smipcndoil. From dliedkiiJ^ hooked to 
Uiem, pasB^Tfi a hmidi on cpoh nido of the forehead. Thera b another onuiinent nbo 

Tforn ot the lobes; it ifi called [of the form] of tho cjrcmnforoiicr& of a nosenng 

stinpfietl wkh bnll-sbapd pi^ndants. 1^ the ear ornamentB are z^phint, ioUzitf 

ftifeij dhedhi^, jhumka^ feerfa.; and b^ndL The ortiaments worn round the neck are 

^al^urij JuuiTififa and Besides thosej a nnmbor of other nnckhices ia 

woriifii dcaoTsptioii of which b given tti Mr. Bad eu-Po weirs ^Punjab MauH/tirlur^M' at 
page 175 aa worn by women in tlio Simla hilb^ and I cannot do bt?tter than qnol.^ it. The 
women have largi^ necklaces of heudgi and of rougli bits of am bar p red coral and^ turquoUe 
pebbled. Besides these, strings of importad glass beads are worn. As regank the wrist 
and ankh ernomeotsj Gaddi wnmon wear itninafiso fviifllj eal!o!l ^huyikar^l^ or nukloti 
of £1110 which close mtind the ankle. A pair is about 2| pounds in weight. They are 
ftboat six inches hrood jitid arc ruileEy engraved with devices. The luajoritv of foTiialed wear 
xiac hnioelota called ^^^haroliM '* on the wriitj and a few tbo &ame ornament of silver. 
The Tutm wear only throe nr more idmhes strong together in form of a ■scnd-circrilar necklace. 
The infDniintioii will, I am suro, h& very ititeroslingi that the pfeseoco of certain ornaments 
on ]i female at onco proclaims thiifc^ sho is a JkmmB eouverlff whereas their absence b the murk 
widowbood. These ornamaab nroj to from the highest point, **' retii** and iLa 

Attendant tliu p/o]!an^ru, iandi, idtii (nosermg)^ buhtg (pouJiuit for the cortiiaga of the 
notelf and pau&ru (bmsR rings for th^ eifnall toa^»" 

Mr, Diack, Aasistaiit Commisgionor, Kiiln, tJie foBowing^ account 

of the Knlii omaiaontai— 


fl). The most striking is the head gear worn by Knin ivoiri^ui commentoil on by 
Mr, Baden-PoweSI at pugu 175 of hia * Pui^Jah Manu/acitir^$^ ^ The plate facing that 
pfcge shows the pertinna af the heail gear known nn tho tura^ the dhedhu and iLo jhumht. 
The pendant i oBaeta forming the lowest larta of the omumenta nro known asyAamlii j thev 
are coinfK^sed of silver balfa and chains and are attached to the knobs above them which 
are of euamellEd Biker and are filed in the filits in the lobeu of the wetnun^s cats* These 
knohfi are called To them are fastoneil the two which fall gracefully over 

tlje tempiea end are &fEie4.1 by silver htmks fkunkMJ to the ocutro of tho oulgnred 
herohief {ihipu)^ which le tightly bound over the hair. From where the pair of forufl 
moot on the kerchief depends tlu* a large eunuidled oruament with silver pendants 
which hatigfi ever the centre of tho ferebend. T\m dh^dhu is fuftbor oonneckd with head 
by the Imiu Thie ornmneut coaskts of two small pieces of silvert tnutuallj conuetteil 
by deheate silver chains: the lower is attached by similar chmus to the helow, 

and tho upfkori in like manner, to a hook fastening it to iho headkorehief above. Tho upper 
portion A Lho ^r is weighed down by ^ii or eight kfgc earrings [btUi] insrrtod in it, i-ach 
about 2 iuchae in diameter and with ite base studded witli amslt silver ballii sol dared on to 
it and a tasael (inirulri) of sikor pendant hnopiog from it. To each ring is attadied a arrmll 
chain which coiiiiMte it wltli anotlio® and sinaller trinki abovO| which in its turn h fastened 
at the top of the lieail to the keroliiof binding the hdir; the objoct of the second imki k 
useful a.^ ^lell aa ornamentaJ^ for iti serves lo take soma oftho weight of the riiigd oft tlie ear. 
The if IA afioVo rtsforrctl to is iJOTiiPtiinrii vunrd by the joihf a BimfliLr but siDnlloi- omauiciit. 
It will he obflonrod that the Kuin woEiian’a pretty heail gear must he no lililo harden to its 
owner, but iimch h eodured for the aako of the vanity. TTiese omaiuoata arc invariably of 


lilver, 

'^(2). Tw^o nose oroftraenta arc worn in^rinhly of gold. 'Hie R lefif-slmped 

pendaut ornniiient| i& worn by both matda und wive^p hub never by widows; the AdiSa, however* 
a large ring similar to tho eamug nlKPVQ fksscdbed^ k in Kuhi. as elticwlierc, the JiRtmguish- 
ing mark of a married weman. A ^harming rnstio aotvg cefehmteii a ^ntr^t belwecn a 
lover and hia mktrrgj eli lo whether his gift to bar gluill boa the sign of matrimony^ 
wldoli sho insist A npou, or other of numerous jewels which signify nothin g, aud ^mch 
aro dolailed in vorso aTter verso of tho song* Tho Aiiiu is cottin^ct^ed with tho headkerchief 
by a alight aiker chain to eju=0 rhe gtrain ori the nose. 

(3), A variety of silver tircklaoea uro worn. They nre compoaed of riaga of black 
wood ahcmFitcd withflikor beoiia ami aro callob tfod mdf, jan fn«/j dar nirtf and 
iniii'i acentding as the silver heads are spherical, ovaB rounti lud oval short 

horizontal pfoTofigationj On oithor aide. In the e/rajuputflii instead of silver heads there 
arc sharp aikor imndunts, each nearly an inch lung^ a quattor of an moil in diaiaioter at the 
base anil tanct-mg to a pgitit. Tlia ii n iiecHaes of doaeljf di'niig apIiDnco] ■ilror 

Vtd coml Wli, nn-l the Hath ,n<H ib » oolleetion of ^pvon abort ftai*(At ^\tiogs j the euda 
of thfl atriocs Jtro nttBchod to two trJfttigglar §JlveT pluteij one on oither aido oi the o eatj^ 
sod from tbo contro of each of aix of tko sofoti atriuga hang^ a amali eaaincUed pendaot. 


*' f-t}. Tba Jtiingnu is a thiub silver wristlet (liangis). It » an incomplete oirole, and 
llie eitromHjca are oTten carved into the liltenesa ol an aaimal'n head. 

•* ^5}* ^ongri are aulflelets made la the jjame fashion ns a curli chaiiii 

*' As remarked by Mr, Baden-Powell, tho Knla Disn wear hot little in the way of orna- 
menU. Only accoBionjilly a Kannit is seen wearing a necklace or an ikmnlot; or a charm 
in memory of a deceaseti relative.'' 

The following m ilr. Black’s accouni of the Spiti and Ldliul jewollery:— 

“ The Spiti men wear more ornniuents than the Kauaita of Knln, bat the preoloEia 
mclals find little bivor with them, Nonrly ovary man wears a nocklaca coaipMed of 

turuaoie^ and lumps af coral* amber and motLer-o-pearl rotiffblj etrung together, ond a iihort 
pen^nt composed of the same materiaU hauging from cither ear faakyu;. GIms bead 
neckinces fthanff-n^a) arc also often worn* and every eecond man Iiba a yaimg slang 
round bia neck. Tbo yaueg is a small pcciiltarly shnpod bos i the body ia of copper* 
but the front is of finely worked silver aad gold with an orificQ iu liie midJlo fitted, with 
glass ibningli vrbieh the joii/ri lor which the box in the rcceptadc cob be seen. These hyiea 
are ini ported from Tibet, ti-crni wbiuh cotmiry aleo tbo turquoises and mother-o-pearl of the 
tiliif' aijd peniA are imported. The am her and coral for the ulttk are obtamcil from Ijidafeh 
or Buflhaliirund from HindnslAn, reapoctfvt^ly. Men onri women aliko wear the banglaur 
dupif. The most atriking ornament worn by women is tbo perafc, which coDSists of a 
strip of padded oloth gnaeraily rod, banging from the forehead nearly half way dawn tbo 

stndded with Inrqnolsea and equare si Ivor laliBmaus and pOEsibly a sapphire ur two. 
The atones and luliamans arc brought from Tibet, hut tlie perakt are made np in the homes 
of tho people. The perat ifl connected with either ear by the p«r», an omameut eonaiftthig 
of fonr atrai'^ht silver tabes, and by tbs yarfen or short ohaini which attach it to the ear^ 
rings. The earrings worn are similar to those of tbo Kulu women, with similar 

tofset ^omdimia ^rhhiiu}. The iuntAt necklaco too sceuis to have biieu intrudoced from 
Kulu into Bpiti, retaining ita name there. A'n ornament aoniewbat resembling 

the Kulu tera (referred to above] is nlso worn. 

" The men of tribal like those ol Kulu wear few or no ornaments. The women too 
wear leas |ewel]erj than those of Kulu or Spiti. The/wmA is unknown. A small eaucer- 
flbapod ailver ornament (sometimes with n tur^oisa aet in the middle of it, 
ooeiipios the centre of tho top of tho head, plaited into the hair- Eurriugs nnd nrckinces 
ore niso worn , and two stringa of brass t«ads, with smatl hraias balls appended at thii ends 
hang from tho girdle, , 

25- Observanoes relating to Otnaments —^uHsaimitj maiee, in 

tke more fnnniics] parte of tijo PrOTince at least, oonsider Lbomsel^ea forbidden 
by tlieir religion to wear gold omamentB or to wear orDamenta of silver worth 
more tlmn two annas each. With the Hlndds, on the other hand, the ]x>riiig of tho 
ears for omamenta is a necessary,and well-known religions rko. The Hindds 
too hnve a special reverence for gold, which is said to have its origin in the identi* 
fientiou of the metal with Kaver, the god of wealth. It is on almost (miversal 
nile that no Hindu, man or woman, will wear gold below the waiat or put 
the foot upon gold; and this feeling is onrrent among Mussulmdns also, tlm 
only exception regarding which T have information being that of certain 
Kazzilhtisb families in Pealutwar, In Simla no cAurn, A’ofw or low-casto man 
of any kind is siipposeti to we^fl' gold at all. It ts said further that all 
Hindds of whatever casto may drink from a gold cup without washing, but 
the queBtion^ is probably not very often put to tho test. To wear gtdd in the 
mouth too is nmon^ Hindus gcnorally cemaiderod a sure moans of nalviition. 
A man with gold in his month cannot lie,* coosequently mimy men prefer 
to do without it; tlu^ proverb saya “ Mia, fo 9ona munh men dalhar baithe, 
to ki Komai ? “ How are you to get on, sir, if you keep wearing gold in your 
mouth." It is very common for Hindu men and women to wear on thoir 
right aim an ornament called tho anauf C' cndlesa "), which is worahippetl on 
the day of tho jlwfud Chaiidti», and which when faraken u never re-cost but is 
given to the Urnhniins, Another somi-religioits ornament is tho muivii or 
(itfm worn by the bridegroon at a marriiige, which ooutaina squares in which 
arc images in relief of Ganesh, Shii\ Sakti, Brahm, Viehmt, and sometiTues 
also of ffub’fr and Bhairon, Thero is also tho OAoudrumu or oruamont 
worn round the neck as a charm against the influence of the tnooo, mostly 
by boys. Tho name "Nathu," which wc hear so often, owes its origin to a sirndar 
superstition, common to MusBalrniina and Hinddi!, which leads parents who 

* In liii QnTfiM iiflUtiaojat Mr- OhBi].nlhjt TOmnlftloj IIhL tlkn xuiindATs oonilMHh nKittirea 

ii» ha ftfsdaHttd flf tbi*, ifatfl ^ the ooiCQin ol intlLa# pM la m dfeiu) mrnn't [CutiLl a«ita^nt ftlinrt 

pnitiiB MO. * 




baye lost acreml children to put a " noth *' into the nose of a boy at Ms birtn; 
the nflfA protects him against evil inflaenoes and diseases, and is worn till 
his tenth or eleventh year, 

Everywhero and among all claases the use of one kind of ornament 
rather tlian another will he found to dtetingutsh different grades or Bectiona 
or st^tea of awiety. And what constitutes a distinction in one tract will 
cotistitnte no diatinctian in another. Obaerraucea kept by one creed or race 
are not ohoervod by another, or, if observed, are not observed go strictly. 
There is a good deal of curioua in Formation on such points to be extracted 
from Uie reports before me, but tho information given is not given with any 
CompleteneSB or nniformity; and the subject ig so very unbounded, and withal 
HO loosely conneeted with the main point of this monograph, that 1 liavc not 
attempted to reduce it into shape and reprodnee it here. The following 
simple inatancea will suffice to show how vorj varied austom la on such matters. 
You find it, for inatanco, an almost univorsal custom among Hinda hridea 
to bedeck themflelves with a vast amount of jewellery at and after murriage; 
but in Peshdwai' the ^artielea added by a bride to her maiden reperfoiro 
are the not A, the e'holq>hyi, the tmiris and the charg^il^ while in Juitundur, 
in addition to what she wears as a married woman, the bride wears tlie 
wtou/i, bamU, bln, pariband and meML The period of excessive decoration 
lasts in Jullundur for a year from the date of the Niulrhira or home-taking, 
in Jhang for three or four montliB, in Mooltan for two years. Take a still 
more marked instance. You find almost universally, at least among Hbdus, 
that the or oosering is the sign of the married state, no widow or 

unmarried girl, except it may be In the hills on festive occasions, ordinarily 
wears a vafh. But you will find all aorta of additional peculiarities observed 
in different parts of the country. In Rohtak the Hindu widow also discarda 
rMrts (bangles); in Gargaon bieekieda (toerings), in Umballa bicehiedi^ kodm 
and all noisy forms of anklets; in JuUundiu* the cAoul; and in Jhang r/ubds 
jftumkas^ »ifros, I'orts and the tika; in Montgomery the ckuni\ p%ul and 
Jhmaka ; ib Lahore the cAufti*, cMria and tarfs; in Jhelunt all head'Ornaments, 
and in Peshawar the chatiphul, iavnz and cimr^uL In Gmballa tlie widow’s 
earrings and other ornaments including the hiintji or nosestud will generally 
be sifhple, without stooes; in Ludhiana the widow only wears rA»rts, kirsdis and a 
hx^li; in Amritsar only small earrings, a Idd and a wire necklace; in Lahore a 
tad, iedlte, a Mr of rtwfui}‘S or kanthi round • the neck, and one chin-i or 
baml on either arm; In Gurdaapurarmlets and earrings o^y, and in Miixaffar* 
garh only A'orts, huitjans, K^J/is and d/kdia. In Gujrdt she will generally 
abstain from omamcata, but will not provoke criticisms as long as she avoids wear* 
ing the natk. In Jullundur she will wear no ornaments at all for a year after 
her husband's death; in Kulu for lour years; in Gurdispor for one or two years; 
whereas in Ludhiana it is said that, while othor rolatlouB discard ornaments for 
ten days after the husband’s death, the wdrTow alone is allowed to wear from the 
begituiing such ornamcr ts as she is permitted to retain. The above arrange- 
nients are modified on remarriage in various ways. And by Muhammadans 
they arc often eitlier not observed, or observed with greater laxity than by 
Hindils. And even among Hindtia there is a difference between the observance 
of such rules in tbo country and in towns. 

There is of course si faghton in ortiameats. In Gurgdon they say fsiahion 
does not change ; and in Peshiiwar that it changes only among those, such as the 
inhabitants of Peahilwar City and its neighbourhood, who wear ornaments of the 
Hindu type. But in other districts one generally finds the fashion in small dis¬ 
tricts changing from day to day, There is a general opinion that the^ clnsa of 
ornament now used is lees eolid, more fanciful in its workmanship, lighter m 
form and more brittle in use than that of a generatton ago, Tlie cost of any 
ordinary middle and upper cla.sa ornaments has probably increased ;but the use 
of excessively costly jewellery has decreased. The use of knobs and pondants, and 
the setting gf ornaments with stone a is, among all but tho very highest clogges, 
an innovation dating from after Sikh days. The general impression throughout 
Hm Province undoubtedly is that more ornaments are worn now than were 
worn a generation ago; in some dlstrictB people say that the amount now worn 
ts twice, in othere three, four, or as much as aii times, na mneb ns formerly* The 
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nutubet of Torieties bag certaitily increased ia Jullundar: for instance, they say 
the last gencrtitioti was content with 12 varieties, wherens now at least 87 kintia 
of gold ornaments and 33 kinds of silver are known in the district. In Lahoro 
the proportion of gold to silver Is said to have incrcasad, and at the same tinio 
the use of the silver covered with gold leaf b ninoh more In vogne. 

26* Oraameots in tie Market an* ^jaicned to mtfB 
and manors, who will advance on them auamoimi eijual to about 25 percent less 
than their value. A anff is said to charge interest on tiie nraouiit of 8 annas of 
1 per cent, a month, and a snndr will ch^ge even more, it is generally a wise 
precaution to get a w-ritton description of the articlfi pawned from the guldsiuith 
along with Ida barn aoknowlodgment. Actual monDy-lending on seeunty, uther 
thiiii that of ornaments, b not usually part of a snndi’V reguliu' business; and it is 
rather the exception to find a enmii’ a profesEional money •lender. 

lam not aware whether the tfPtitrtr ever lends ready-made jewellery, except 
porhnps the >nu]t{d or brtde^rooniLit tidni, of which he will often have a few in stock- 
A apparently does lend ready-made jewellery, and he w'dl also lend vessels of 
gold It M il silver fur festive purposes. Among the women themselves it is a very 
commonpnictice to btirrow jewellery from one^s neighbours for Bpecial occasions. 
In some cities the wives of Mnnsbfs and Clerks and persons in good station make 
a Tcry good thing out of the lending of their ornamente, charging their poorer 
neighbours very stiff intereat. Re. 1-9-0 or even Rs. 3-2-0 per mensem. The 
or^nary rate of hire in Euln ia 2 annas a rupee per annum, afid the ehargo is 
there known usnally as **j;osAa ." The lending of ornaments is, however, done 
sometimes with little or no precautioua ; and oecaHionally unacmpulous persons 
decamp after collecting largo amounts in this way. 

As has been already noticed above, it is only esce^onDlIy tmd Id large 
towns that ornaments are kept ready made fi>r sale. 1 n Delhi there ore said to 
ho some 225 pedlars of prepared goods; but there are Duly 20 shops in Delhi whore 
you can go and buy jewellery ready-made; and of these eight ileal in English 
goods ordy. The greater number of these ready-made dealers are Sarogj Oswiils; 
the rest being other Banyiis of kinds and 4 or 5 Kliatrjs. In Siulkot this class of 
business is in the hands of Bhabras who employ goldsmiths to make articles for 
them. This class t>f men is koown in Delhi by the name of javk/in, and at though 
he will soiuetiiuea deal in plain omaruentei, it is generally to the jiracious stones 
and t^e omatnentB set with jewels thaC ho looks fur his profit. 

It is very difficult to give any estimate of value regarding the gross cost 
of the various kinds of ornaments. A pair of gold bracelets or Kmnt) 

is said to cost Ks. 200 to 500 in Dora Ghdzi Khan ; Ra. 200 to 700 in 
Muzafiargarh; Rs. 300 to 800 in Peshdwar; Rs. 300 to 1,000 in Kjiugra; 
Rs. 500 to 700 ill Hozira; Rs, 500 to 1,000 in Lahore; and about 
Rs. 1,000 in RoMi. .A golden ham or solid necklace costa Rs. GO inDera Gbasi 
Khan and R.<i. 60 to 00 in Mssafforgarh ; but it varies in size, and the vnlue 
given in Haz^ni and Kohiit is Rs. l.lhKh ^Noserings (imY/is) of gold cost 
Rs. 30 to OtJ in Mnzaffar^rb; Rs, 25 to 50 in Jliong; and Rs. *t0 to 00 in 
Pcehliwar. A M iihamn mdiin woman's flclA in Kohdt costs Rs, 40, a Hindd’s 
too. The golden bend ornament known m &chau*tk costs Rs. 50 to 100 in 
Lahore; Ra. 25 to 100 in Jhang ; Rs. 30 to 100 in Gnjrdnwala, and Rs. 200 
in Eohitt. The ifr#i or thumbring, if of gold, will cost Ra, 30 to 50 in Posh- 
dwar; Re. 70 in Gujrjuwilhi; Bs. 50 to TOO in 3hang; and Ra. 100 to 200 
in Hazdm; and soon with the other gold omamciite. It (s etpioRy tinpoEsihlo 
to fix down the price of silver ornamonts, but the following may sgtyo 

as a guide. Bangles or chdrda of silver are got for Es. 50 to 150 the set in 
Lahore; Rs, 22 to G5*8*0 in Jhung; Kau 30 to lOo in K^gra, A pair of pdz^ba 
or anklets coetr: Ka 20 to GO in Kaogrn and Rs. 30 to 50 in Laliore. In Guj- 
rdnwiilA common earrings (irdhi) coatsGor 7 rupees; and simple rings wiLli stonea 
or ooloured glass set in them can bo got for 12 annas or a rupee. A silver icViii 
will cost 4 or 5 mpces. The uncertainty of the prices above quoted could 
donbtlesB be removed to some extent by further investigntiDn ; but the in finite 
variety of the work renders precieiDt] dJfiScnlt; and, besides, the people in their 
transaction nre not acciiatomL<d to look at the question in this way, the price 
bemg iisnolly settled by the weight or by some of the other considerations 
noticed above. 
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27. Tlie fame of Gold and Silver Omaments —TJo ase of orna¬ 
ments appears in this country so universal, and to most minds so o^cobsito. 
that the subject has attmctcd wma attantion from a socml pomt of ™w. T lo 
rimisbl is probably as profuso in ornamentation as tlio native of an^y other part 
the ilaini uf Indiaj foreigners in this Province at any rate, such aa I arsis, Bangalig 
SaKke.Seymore sparing than thenattYePunj,fbi m tiie orn^entahonof 
themselves and their r?ives. Tbe actual amount of potential wealth that the native 
lockup in iswellery is something heyond conception. Eyopeans in derim^th 
So aubieot^aro far more inclined to under than to over-value the amount of oma- 

Lnts which a native fumily. in whatever rank of life, iw^Mses^ And yet every 

brg» oiril case,, in soitn br dower, in abiding WinWords estetM. in e|^ 
of elopemSta, thefts, burglaries, murders and a thousand other ways, {..ivi) 

L cSantly bomg confronted ivitli this enomona of wealth, lying m 

the coffers of tlie people. A competent autlionty guesses that in Cuty 

Sono there are jeLls to the value of two million pounds ^ter^g. In Kidu the 
orSients are estimated at a lakh-aud-a-Lalf; and the gold and silter attached to 
at 3 lakhs. Tbe Jullundur cfiliraate is 4 lakhs, which is probahly ^ 
mark'that of Moutgomeiw—50 lakhs—is possibly above it- In .rholuni iwo- 
fifthe of the wealth of the district ia said to he m ornaments. If we estimate the 
cuBtinu ornaments at twelve times the annual outturn, tho^of the Guigilon 
S^S must be valued at over ten lukhfl. In Dora Ismad Hian. at 5 rupees 
to eS woman, the ornaments of the district«iust, exceed tea lakhs in value; 
Sifwc should probably add two lakbs to this estimate for the m-u^ente m the 
families of theNawiihs and other liaises. In Kohat. again, (probably ooe of the 
n ™rost districte of the Province in this raapeot,) the est^aEe la ^ 

Sach Hindd family, and Ha- 10 for each ilussalmdn fa^y, and a lakh m aggro^te 
ter the mwab and other Halses; making a tot4d ter the district of 
This estimate is doubtless an exaggeration but even a more exact 
woild urobably surprise ns in its roaulte. Those isolated maLaiicES will servo 
^Er a»y formal aatimato to ahoi. Ita *“>• ‘h" 

carried jn the Province. 

Ths maia aril wliici. is laiO a^ tko dmr of this system is the loss of 

111 , AnntViPT ia the incentive to crime; m Dera Ismail Khan, for lustonce, 
Ki'boi tSironc year; out of 965 cases of burgkiy, ho^ 

LoW and daooity 824 were conoeetod with jewellery., 

and BociaJ progress look teiwarj to » dunmutioii of tho stock of 
^ in^he coimtiy. Sd it is not improbable that under our rule such a 

ornt^ents _ ^ The steps taken to reduce mamage exiwnees wll 

J’^'jSo romShing Slough pe^ ootvary much, in tbe direction. The 
doubtlesa d o^’Anglwized education will probably do mores for it la 

'5^-1 TLf lfiu ore on the whole Simrlo in their hahila 

noted that the oinssee so e ^ ^ jmpete to eom- 

ui thie rcs^ lontual confidetioe, oponia,; opportunitiee tor inves- 

A ditoiffiod. Dot aoy saoh 
T"‘'. he r»tKrIdael,eadtho«»ieohst«^ iotheir way. The 

^rtSSlTofeo** ifl one. Thf ocormous respect for jewellery among the people as 

. . f-fismjM»tftbiUtv is another. AndthedistiDctlyagricuJttiral.arid cora- 

aor.tenon of e^toUty^an^^^ '^hicb mailJ npbolda the s:^teni 

There is £ fear, therefore, of the practice of omamontatiou dymg 
the position of the Awwd™ appears a fairly assured one. European 

GomnStioii bis as yet had little influence on the articles prepared for native 
competition's except in lai^e towns or amoug the very poorest 

extern. ^ J 1 after. The general character of the popular type 

claBses.is £^ rou<rh and Qn6nished ; it is more likely to improve 

ftilo detoriollto, and for its improvement it is at preseat being left to itself. 
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APPENDIX* 


L—IvnaiFMEirrs— 

1, Juidrii 2, N<lt 4k AHuu; 5, Kntliiltj $, Katira; 7, SatiBBi S, TlKipf* 

Clinriio, 

TT.—OBVAVBsra — 

• 1, Cbnatik of guild; S> Ri6i of jfoM i 3, Clioti pbdl of bUtib-; W41i of ; 5 and % 
Natiiis of mid ; 7, Lanas of gold3, ^Nim of mid; 9, Hum of otiveir; 10, CTbdn of nlfo; 11, 
tCangan ol olinEr; 12, urra td irilirtir; 13, Mntidri of gn]i] and of aiirnr; 14, And of gold and of 
allvMr; 15. Bnhittto of fpild; 16, Jlwoiar of fidTar i 17, Paaob of ailwtr [ 18, Sbm of alTfir. 

III.—CiUrnmas at Woait — 

1, Candlakwb; 2, Tirkaab 1 8, Dhabkai. 
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